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By JOSEPH NORTH 


But Publishers 
Are Caretul Men 


THE THOUSAND PUBLISHERS in convention at the 


fabulous Waldorf-Astoria where I saw them in the mass: 


are public men with a public air, polite, unhurried, courte- 


ous. There is nothing of them 
that makes you 
Front Page, .the movie version 
of the newspaperman. In fact 
if they did not wear the little 
atches of cel- 
uloid with 
their. names 
and newspapers 
rinted in neat 
etters it: would 
be hard to dis- 
tinguish them 


from citizens 


who are cash- 

iers in banks Bee 

or trustees in : 

building and loan associations. 
You would | scarcely think, 


looking them over, that they’ 


are the men who mould the 
thought df 160,000,000. I can 
report that they carry their re- 
sponsibility emo at least 
in public. ey wear carna- 
tions in their lapels and they 
knock off every once in a while 
to sip a martini quietly. There 
is no air of Armageddon here. 
: * 


NO; THEY ARE not disor- 


derly men, in manner or appear- - 


ance, nobody's voice was shrill 
nor did I hear a single boom- 
ing crescendo but then again I 


met no man who 
bled Horace Greeley who found- 
ed the New York Tribune or 
Walt Whitman when the good 

y poet wrote editorials for 
the Brooklyn Eagle. 

If a 20th Century Isaiah came 
to this castle on Park Ave. to 
cry, “What of the Hydrogen 
Age, brothers?- How can you 
sleep .of nights?” it would not 
be the place or time. The 
probability is that they would 


turn from the wonder- 


faintly resem-. 


of the , on the horizon is no larger than 


a mans hand, say about the 
size of John Foster Dulles’. Oh, 
it is nothing to worry about. 

45 * 

AND YET, though I dis- 
cerned no Horace Greeley, that 
shrill, scrappy, irascible, bull- 
headed, profoundly alert man 
who created the Tribune and 
who hired Dr. Karl Marx as his 
European editor, still I encoun- 
tered no man who resembled 
Josef Goebbels. 
~ Now it is true that I did not 
meet the gentry of the New 
York Daily News nor those of 
the Hearst empire; five of the 
six men to whom I spoke at 
random were publishers of 
small-town newspapers, third- 
class cities in the majority, and 
the man from Maine said, “The 
little city newspapers are not 
the same as the big city news- 
oo I know there is a dif- 
ference, and it is my- convic- 
tion that the newspapers have 
an enormous responsibility for 
keeping up the cold war and 
edging. us toward the brink of 
the hot one. Yet I have not in 
what I have read discerned an 
appreciable difference in the 


(Continued on Page 13) 


“By ROB F. HALL ~ 


THE EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION placed some cards, face up, on the 


table last week.. One of them revealed that a decision had been made that if the French | 
a, the U.S. will send American GI's to do battle in 


should stop fi 
the jungles rice paddies 
of Viet Nam. 

Another made it clear that the 
State Department is frankly ex- 
pounding the proposition that 
negotiations between the Soviet 
Union and People’s China, on 
the one hand, and the West on 
the other, are “futile.” 

These policy statement:, vom- 
ing on the eve of the Geneva 
conference (convening April 26) 
which has as one of its aims the 
negotiation of a peaceful settle- 
mént in Indochina, at worst 
could wreck that conference. At 
best, they place hurdles in the 
way of those who’ are convinced 
that the road to world peaee 


SHOPPERS TOOK TIME out to sign petitions and 


ting in Indochin 


their Congressmen wit 


lies along a course of negotiat- 

ing all outstanding issues in a 

meeting of the Big Five powers. 
Yh 


THE MANEUVERS of Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dul- 
les to torpedo the Geneva con- 
ference are not so obvious at 
first glance. But the flat asser- 
tion that Administration policy 
includes sending GI's to Indo- 
china “if needed” was bare and 


without trimming. 
Millions of Americans, immedi- 


ately comrehending the threat 


of “another Korea” are bombard- 
ing their local newspapers and 
letters 


ml c , a 


read 


of protest (See page 4). 


In Chicago, 12,000 packing- 


workers at a noonday 
Se 
Vv to emn top figures 
in‘ the Eisenhower 76 te 
tion for “whooping it up for 
war in Indochina, 

And one result, already regis- 
tered, is that Dulles has felt it 
rome to try to reassure the 

y saying that sending 
to Indochina is 
likely.” 

The blunt exposure*of U.S. pol- 
icy was made by iebeeuiiens 
Richard Nixon. He delivered his 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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literature asking President 
Eisenhower to outlaw the H-Bomb, at 34th Street outside of Macy’s last week. The peace 
action was the work of a women’s group of the New York Peace Council, For more de- 
tails on voices for peace see Page 4, 


WERE GOING into the 
final week of our 1954 circu- 
lation drive. 

At the request of several 
local groups of readers, this 
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ing feet of car- 
penters, bakers, 
painters, butch- 
ers, milliners, 
garment work- 
ers, longshore- 
Aes our brothers 
a rs of past generations. 


and 
On their banners waved for 


deh.ase of labor, for democratic 
on those banners—Parsons and 


Union Square has witnessed 
great gatherings of New York 
City’s workers over these 
—in joy and sorrow; in fi 
jubilant mood; and in bitter 
mourning their dead—swearing 
it will not happen again. Creat 
working class orators—Mother 
Jones, Debs, Foster, Kate O'Hare, 
Ruthenberg, Larkin, Mother 
Bloor, Haywood, Ben Davis and 
Pete Cacchione, have spoken 
here. I spoke here first in 1907— 
at a monster protest meeting for 
Moyer and Haywood, in jail in 
I . New banners float on the 
breeze today—young voices are 


* 


raised today. But the class strug- | 


gle is the same. The issues are 
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on May Day to Union Square! — 
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Bosses Hail Willys P 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


ARE WE likely to see a. 


wage cut drive with the co- 
operation of some labor lead- 
ers — through a ~Gosser- 
Reuther formula”? That ques- 
tion is being asked in labor ranks 
throughout the country today as 
a result of last week's unveiling of 
a wage-cut formula for the Willys 


Motor plant in Toledo put over | 


by vice-president Richard T. Gos- 
ser of the CIO United Automobile 
Workers. 

- The formula has evoked wide-. 
svread attention and discussion in 
th.> country. It was greeted most 
presi by i sag _ 
their press organs. It ca ort 
protests: and condemnation from 
many local UAW leaders sent to 

resident Walter Reuther of the 

AW and the CIO, because the 
formula is viewed as not just Gos- 
sers brainchild. One of the four 
top officers of the UAW, Gosser 
couldn't proceed with the plan 
without level approval. 

The T formula, although 

affecting. directly only 7,000 
Willys workers is especially dis- 
turbing because it comes within 
the framework of a general ef- 
fort by the corporations to stimu- 
late a waye-cut, or at least a stop- 
raises ign, on the claim 
that such is the cure for the 
economic downturn, Since the To- 
ledo plan was made public, em- 
ployers and some labor officials 
in a few spots, have followed with 

. 
IN SAN FRANCISCO, AFL 
unions with 10,000 members in 


g 


a 15-cent hourly wage cut in its’ 


HUNDREDS OF UNEMPLOYED DODGE WORKERS at 
the steps of Detroit's City Hall where they demanded immediate 
Comnion Council action on establishing a public works program. 
Representing some 20,000 unemployed Dodge workers (only 12,000 
remam in the huge plant), the demonstrators earlier had picketed 


the plant with their 


THe 


WEEK IN f 


proclaiming: Unemployment Spreads 


ABOR AFFAIRS 


° Last Diteh Fight for Housing 
© Figures Don’t Lie, Mr. Mitchell 


George Meany. He called on 
State Federations and city cen- 
tral labor bodies to contact Sena- 
tors to rescue public housing 
which was slaughtered in - the 
House. Meany called for back- 


ize construction of up to 200,000 
public housing units a year for 
the mext three years. Evisen- 


% , 
SECRETARY OF LABOR 


James P. Mitchell knew very 
well that unemployment insur- 
ance claims had jumped at the 
moment that he was telling the 
country that things are improv- 
ing and there is not a thing to 

released 


49.100 to a total 

the highest figure since Jan. 
Another straw: a recent 
revealed that 41 percent of U. S. 
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Misery—Let Us Work; Jobs Not Weliare; Speedup Means Less 
Jobs; Annual Wage Now or 30-Hour Week with 40-Hour Pay. 
Most h2ve run out of the 20-week unemployment compensation 
payments, They are beset by evictions, repossessions, hunger and 


cold. 


—— ~- - 


families had no savings at all. 
. 

SURPLUS FOOD may be 
distributed to Indianas unem- 
ployed, Gov. George N. Craig 
told a delegation of 25 VUE 
members, ‘ 


CALIFORNIA’S AFL Labor's 
‘League for Political Education 
voted to endorse James Roose- 
velt and Rep. Robert L. Condon 


for Congress despite disavowal . 


ef their candidacies by Stephen 
Mitchell, Democratic national 


chairman. 
- 


R-DAY STRIKE at the 


FUND for a guaranteed an- 
nual wage has been asked by 
IVE-CIO in opening nego- 
tiations with General Electric. 
IVE will propose that the em- 
plover put aside five percent of 
payroll for this purpose. Ac- 
tually it would amount to sup- 
plementary unemployment in- 
surance wi company mak- 
ing up the difference between 
state unemployment insurance 
and normal pay. At same time 


independéfit UE called for sub- 


stantial wage raises and separa- 
tion pay for laid-off workers in 
negotiations with Westinghouse 
Electric. 
* 

FEDERAL PUBLIC WORKS 
was urged by the convention of 
the Massachusetts Council of the 


— 


and 
forcing a strike j 


The Plan to ‘Beautify’ New York City 


: COLISEUM VS. TENANTS 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 


ROBERT MOSES, -chair- 


ing, and two luxury apartment 
houses. 
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faced with eviction. Even if they 


were going to build low rent.hous- 
ing here— wed still have no place 


houses,” says one tenant. “The $18 to 
.| thing with us is relocation. We're 


more important to sense the 
sentiment among American 
Catholics, particularly Catholic 
workers, against McCarthyism. 
The e is obviously very 
great since it could force a de- 
bate on the issue even in the 
hierarchy. Bishop Sheil, in ef- 
fect, opened a t debate 
among the Catholics on Mc- 
Carthyism because he challeng- 
_ ed the hitherto prevailing view 
that Catholics who are loyal 
to the — follow ct 
expounded by its. top es- 
man in America, Cardinal Spell- 
man and are pro-McCarthy. 

_ Many Catholics ignored this 
and spoke out against McCar- 
thyism.. But far greater num- 
bers, apparefitly, were paralyz- 
ed into silence for fear of com- 
ing into conflict with the 
Church. : 


THIS CONFLICT in attitude 
was unquestionably an _ influ- 
ence in the trade union move- 
ment of which Catholics consti- 
tute the largest single religious 
denomination. While hardly 
anyone in labor ranks, includ- 
ing Catholics, shows any 
warmth for McCarthyism, the 
belief that Church backs 


“~~ McCarthy restrained or weak- 


ened an active campaign 
against the facist menace. It 
need hardly be added it served 
to weaken a political campaign 
against the McCarthyites. 


_ Chicago 


Sheil was buildin 


Commonweal, 


when all the other papers in 
and elsewhere ran 
blazing headlines over it. 


* 


THE PROLONGED demon- 


stration that exploded after the 
Sheil speech in the Chicago 
Opera House. gave some indi- 
cation what that speech means 
to unionists. It was an expres- 
sion of relief bécause it became 
clear the monopoly of a 
“Church stand” on McCarthy 
was broken. > 


Now Catholic trade unionists 
will shed restraints on the war 
on McCarthyism. Sheil’s speech 
is being quoted in thousands 
of shops and union halls. Es- 
pecially quoted is the part of 
the s that stresses there 
is no compu “Church posi- 
tion” on McCarthyism, that 
Catholics take their stand as 
citizens, and owe allegiance to 
no high Church personnages on 
this issue. 

* 


THE POSITION taken by 
up for some 
earlier, the 
Catholic magazine 
vigorously de- 
nied that most Catholics are 
pro-McCarthy or that the-stand 
expressed by some church lead- 
ers is an “official” Church posi- 
tion. 

Nor should we overlook the 
rising tide against McCarthyism 
on an international scale. Cath- 
olics who have lived under 
Mussolini and Hitler more 
readily smell a fascist. : 


In fact it was Cardinal Spell- 
man's speech*in Brussels, in de- 
fense of McCarthy, some 
months ago, that signaled the 
pro-McCarthy campaign among 
Catholics in the U. S. 

The Sheil speech will prob- 
ably prove embarassing to some 
sections of the Association of 
Catholic Trade Unionists. To 
judge by ACTU publications 
ike the Wage Earner of De- 
troit, youd -think there is no 
such issue as McCarthyism. 
Anyway, the debate on the 
issue of McCarthyism was long 
needed. among Catholic (as 
among others) and it looks like 
it is on. : 


time. Some w 
influential 


|which, more than anything else, 


Worth Repeating 


Prosperity from the top down, 
as practcied by this administra- 
tion, has meant recession from 
the bottom up.” 

Rep. Eberharter (D-Pa), 
April 2, 1954. 


* 


“The President said, at his 


news conference last week, that 
we aré not in serious 
economic trouble to warrent 


use of slam-bang measures to 
combat it. . . . Well, Mr. Chair- 
man, if we are not deep enough 
yet in the hot water to have 


.slam-bang, how about at least 


some pitty-pat to fight recession 


>. Hayes 
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By BERNARD BURTON 
I’ THE 1952 Presidenti 
el 


ection . campai the 
Democratic leadership and 


which supports that leadership 


Herbert Hoover, and union papers 
ran full page illustrations to recall 
the.days of the Hoovervilles. 

Only trouble was it didn’t work. 
It didn’t work because* the GOP 
strategists countered with more 
compelling propa -. They 
claimed the Republi were the 
party of peace and the Democrats 
were the war party. It was this, es- 
pecially Eisenhower's demagogic 
promise to end the Korean war, 


resulted in the Republican victory. 
Now the leaders of labor have 
set their sights for the Congres- 
sional elections this November and 
have hitched their political wagons 
to suport of Democratic candidates 
in the main. From every sampling 
of public opinion there is little 
doubt that insofar as the labor lead- 
ership seeks the defeat of the most 
arrant McCarthyites gnd war- 
thumpers and the advocates of the 
Hoover-like program of giveaways 
to the rich, they can rally the sup- 
port of their membership and the 
general public in this crucial elec- 
tion campaign. 

The °52 elections demonstrated, 
among other things, that when the 
labor leaders don't fight for a po- 
litical program of this type their 
ability to roll up a vote is Sreatly 
reduced. There is not a single la- 
bor leader who can deliver votes 
for just any program or candidate-- 
and ever ypolitician knows this. 

* 


NEVERTHELESS, virtually ev- 
ery top leader of the oe 
union centers is today following .a 
pay which amounts to “don’t em- 

arrass the Democrats.” Instead of 


the trade union IR os. ss eH 


Die dete che Racal = 
a tor cefeating the R icans.| Saas 
They repeatedly reminded the vot-| 7s 
ers that_the GOP was the party of! o& 


> 


v. 


Her Greatest Potential Sacrifice 


“a 
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The above cartoon by Evers in 


the Hudson (Union City, N. J.) 


Dispatch reflects the deep feeling for peace among the American 
people Labor should demand that candidates getting trade union 
support must act in accordance with this peace will. 


main, go along quietly with Demo- 
cratic policy. 

Past experience has proved that 
the labor seria cannot rally their 
membership, let alone labor's allies, 
such as the small farmers and the 
Negro people by merely failing 
after the Democratic machines. The 
road to advancing labor's imme- 
diate political interests is put as 
follows in the draft program of the 
Communist Party: 


“The key to both the crucial 1954 
and 1956 elections lies in the abil- 


putting forward labor's indepen- 
dent political demands, they, in the 


ity of organized labor to come for- 
ward as a distinct’ political force 


even within the framework of the 
present -two-party system. Labor 
must come forward with its own 
clear-cut progressive program for 
the nation, its own ties and alliances 
with other independent electoral 
forces, and its own highly organiz- 
ed and efficient election machinery. 
Its objective must be.to help bring 
about a regrouping and realignment 
within the Democratic Party nation- 
ally and within the Republican 
Party in local areas. 


“The liberal and independent 


voters cannot create a new miajor-- 


(Continued on Page 14)) 
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A PROGRAM FOR ALL LABOR TO RALLY ‘ROUND 


Steel— 


By JOE BAKER 
PITTSBURGH. | 


JN JUNE the union and the 
“corporations are to negoti- 
ate a new contract in the basic 
steel industry. The contract 


re-opener comes up in an eCco- 
nomic and political climate never 
before faced | by the steelworkers’ 
union: a developing economic crisis, 
with a super big business adminis- 
tration — in Washington. x 
Huge surpluses are piled up 

warehouses ready to be used by big 


business as a club agains 
p ' 


in 1954. 
It is a threat that can be defeat- 
ed. The first major test of labor's 


indeed a gloomy one. 

running at 106 percent of 
tical capacity in 1953, was 
to the 65 percent mark in 


theore- 


134, when according 


189,000 steel 


ss (D-Ohio), | 

ef 1, 1954) OF 
a i , , ; # 

++ Poe. i \ 2 Re & : 


~ loff” in Canton, where jobless steel- 


down' 


streets, while in — Mas- 
silon, 30 percent of the working 
force of 11,000 were idle. In Dis- 
trict 28 (Cleveland-Loraine) pro- 
duction was down to 57 percent, 
and Mayor Jaworski of Lorain, 
alarmed over the run on the city re- 
lief office, called an emergency con- 
ference of city and county welfare 
officials together with leaders of the 
huge National Tube Steel local 
union to map special measures. 
* 

SO SERIOUS is the situation 
that the steel union recently or- 
ganized an “Unemployment Sound- 


workers picketed the 
anti-union Timken Roller Bearin : 
Company with signs asking, “Who 
is abridging the right to work now, 
Mr. Timken?” This was in answer 
to Timken’s unsuccessful effort to 
the last strike with scab- 


administration's “new look” drive 
gainst organized labor indicate that 


lext Big Battie 


the steelworkers are in for one of 
the toughest fights since the organ- 
izing days of 1937. 


Thus, unity and preparation for 
struggle are the keys in the hands 
of the steelworkers which they must 
use if the door is to be opened for 
tackling the problems of jobs, se- 
curity and wage increases. A fac- 
tional fight between McDonald and 
Reuther (much rumored in the boss- 
press) at such a time, when the 
steelworkers need the and 
solidarity of the whole CIO, can 
only serve the aim of the steel corp- 
orations. 8 

The rank-and-file steelworkers 
are in a militant mood. As one steel 
worker in the Youngstown area put 
‘it, “Something's going to bust wide 
open pretty soon; guys ain't 
going to take it much longer.” 

The 30-hour week with no re- 


+ 
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Hi 


ae in St. Peters Square, 
i to a 


Pope said of the hydrogen bomb, 
“we will tirelessly endeavor to 
bring about, by means of inter- 
national agreements, always in 
subordination to the principle 
of legitimate self-defense, the 
efficacious prescription and ban- 
ishment of atomic, biological and 
chemical warfare. 
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spent en H-bombs) and putting 
it to creative use instead of us- 


“When will the rulers of a na- 
tion realize that peace cannot 
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consist in an exasperating and 
costly relationship of reciprocal 
terror, but in the Christian rule 
of universal charity, and par- 
ticularly in justice voluntarily ap- 
plied rather than exacted?” 


* 
AN ADVERTISEMENT in 


sponsored by 


Friends Service Committee 


which men conquer.” 
* 


THE _UNITED Mineworkers 
Journal appealed to the nations 
of the rage thy = a“ 
peace since ydrogen bom 
raises “the possibility that the 
civilized world as we know it 
faces extinction.” It states: “It 


c. 


An epidemic of mysteriously 
pitted auto windsliield spread 
eastward across the nation where 
hundreds of car windows have 
been pocked in recent weeks. 

Reports of unexplained wind- 
shicld damage were made in 
such widely scattered areas as 

: Texas, Illinois, 
North Carolina, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Ohio and British Columbia, 
Canada. 


As in Seattle, an oily ash or 
dust deposit was sometimes 
found in the pits, raising the 
possibility that 
agent was responsible 

University of Wisconsin pro- 
fessor Farrington Daniels, who 
worked on atomic bomb pro- 


an airborne 


PITTED. WINDSHIELD PLAGUE MOVES EAST 


jects, said he doubted that any 
form of radiation could cause 
the pock marks. 

“I'd say those cars had been 
driving through a dust storm,” 
he said, 

Russ N. Kusian, director of 
eastward across the nation from 
versity of Washington, began 
experiments today on dust films 
found on many of the pitted 
windshields. , + 

An Illionis State entomologist, 
H. E. Brown, said that insects 
and their body wastes could 
pock paint but not glass. 

Most of the new reports from 
Cleveland to Chicago, had the 
same ring. Small pits su 
and “mysteriously” appeared, 
motorists said. 


— | 


(Quakers), the Brethren Service 
Commission and the Mennonite 
Central Committee declared, 


“Man cannot serve both Christ 


‘and the bomb.” 


“Men,” the advertisement 
stated, “do not gather grapes 
from thorns. Let us be done with 
these fearful weapons, regard- 
less of what others do. Whether 
the bomb is a tool to deter or 


to destroy, it is not ‘the sign by 


POINT OF 


must be- emphasized that the 
U. S. has no monopoly on H- 
bombs. The Soviet Unien has it 
too, the experts advise us. Un- 
less the U. S. and Russia, there- 
fore, can agree to outlaw the 
bomb. and make the raw materials 
subject to some .form of iron- 
clad outside inspection and con- 
trol, the awful specter of an 
atomic war will hang over man- 
kind.” 

Earlier, the CIO Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers took a similar 
position in its newspaper, Ad- 
vance, 

* 

FULLER WARREN, former 

Governor of Florida, wrote, in 


rors. It is ast 
Senator has taised his 


would be if those who won power 
by promising to end the Korean 
war got us into this far more fu- 
tile and frustrating war in Indo- 
china. ... I am against Amer- 
ica going to war tor any 

except to repel an seal attack 
upon our country, or upon its 


armed forces.” 
* 


IN CLEVELAND letters in the 
Press and the Plain Dealer con- 
demned the brandishing of H- 
bombs and steps to involve us 
deeper in Indochina.. Among 
them—Martha Rauto: “The only 
sane and sensible solution to this 
Frankenstein is to immediately 
stop making these bombs — de- 
stroy the ones that are already 
made (if there is a safe way to 
destroy them), NEVER set off 
another, and rearrange our hearts 
and minds to talk, think and act 
peace among the nations of the 
whole world.” 

Frank Chaka: He notes reports 
that “the U. S. could be blown off 
the map with the latest H-bomb,” 
and adds, “But none of these so- 


called smart cookies can come 


lieve in democracy, ona” and 
Christian morality, we call 
for a truce in Indochina now.” 
Jenny Dinerstein: “We have 
before us a simple choice: Either 
death and destruction or sincere 
negotiation in an effort to meet 
the problems any peoples.” 


IN BALTIMORE, Joseph K, 
Atkins wrote The Sun that 
“neither running away nor dig- 
ging into holes in the ground is 
going to save us from the new 
bombs. Nothing less than a com- 
bination of brains and good will 
is going to be enough to save us. 
And by brains I don't mean-the 
kind of cleverness that is at pres- 
ent maneuvering us into the In- 
dochina war, But real intelli- 
gence.” 

In Boston, Margaret Welch 
wrote The Globe: “As a grand- 
mother who has lived through 
two world wars, I am sickened 


BTHE WEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


® Eden-Dulles Pact Stirs Rew _ - 
® Vishinsky Urges H-Bomb Ban 


U. &. SECRETARY of State 
John Foster Dulles met with 
partial “success in his barn- 
storming trip to London and 
Paris. rad gets the British 
and F governments to sign 
a joint letter refusing the Chi- 
nese le’s “government a 
voice arrangements for the 
Geneva conference which opens 
April 26. British foreign minister 
Eden and French foreign min- 
ister Bidault further consented 
to examine the Dulles proposi- 
tion of g ten-power anti-Soviet 

Asian alliance if the 
—. conference a oe pro- 
uce agreement. refused 
however to enter suc 
liance prior to the conference, as 
Dulles wanted. 
* 


EDEN’S CONCESSIONS to 


an al. 


rity of the people of Great 
ritain.” Three days later Bévan 
eee oe the Labor Party's 
Par tary committee be- 
cause he opposed the Attlee fac- 
= week eee 

tervention agreement. 
The London Daily Worker said 
his action will “s the La- 
bor rank and file’s t against 
the right wing leaders’ support 
of Tory foreign policy. 


guara 
America free from the fears 
faced by my generation. A first 
requisite to this happy America 


Abandon Hope 
For Japanese 
Fishermen 


brought on anemja. 
al 


The condition of five of the 
23 Japanese fishermen who were 
burned by radioactive dust from 
the March 1 hydrogen bomb 
test. has been pronounced hope- 
less by Japanese physicians. 

The Japanese Academy of 
Blood Studies said: “Actually 
nothing can be done but just 
watch five of the 23 patients, 
for there is no adequate cure for 
them.” A spokesman said dam- 
age to the bone narrow has 


A 


is abolition of the threat of world seat 


annihilation.” 

The Searchlight, organ of 
Chevrolet UAW Local 659 car- 
ried this from Perry Cartwright: 
“They seem determined not to 
find any peaceful solution to the . 
economic decline — no public 
works, no tax relief for the low- 
income groups, no increase in 
unemployment benefits. Instead, 
apparently, they want to lead 
us into the Indochina war and 
put us back to work making 
guns and shooting them at peo- 
ple.” 

* 

IN TACOMA, WASH., Su- 
perior jt e W. A. Richmond 
wrote The News - Tribune: 
“Somebody, sometime, may be 
held to strict accountability for 
our omiscuous experiments 
with hydrogen bomb.” He 
urged sportsmen to “protest the 
continued hydrogen bombing of 
our ocean.” 

In New York, Alan Simpson, 
assistant professor of history at 
the University of i 
wrote the Times:’ 


‘new look.” What we need is a 
new mentality.” 
Edward §. Buckely wrote the 


Liga 


/ 
f 


are told, of the Soviet Union to 


‘fool-proof 


| US. Scientist Explodes 
| An Anti- Soviet Myth 


By JOSEPH CLARK 
HOW MANY times have 


ment that outlawing the atomic bomb would be fine but|cepted by western Germany's neigh- 
there's a single obstacle that stands in the way? And what 


is that obstacle? The refusal, we 


agree to international inspection 
and control. 
_ And how many times have you 
heard or read the statement that 
our government we 
devised a plan, © 
the Baruch 7 
Plan, which is a | 
sys- 4 
tem of inspec- | 
tion and control } 
of atomic en 
ergy? | 
aving cov- 


sred the debate 


& ed ‘affording the . . . representa- 
f tives of the international control 
A agency unimpeded . s 
” egress and access for the perform-|_ 
; ance of their . . . duties, into, from, 


By JOSEPH STAROBIN 


LTHOUGH the State De- 
ent has given the cue 

for “playing down” the Gen- 
eva conference which 


| 


that this will be one of the most 
important moments in the whole 
era of the “cold war.” John Foster 
Dulles may rush back and forth 
across the Atlantic trying his best 
Ito. wreck the Geneva parley in ad- 
vance, but it could be a ma- 
g¢ jjor turning point in a great sequence 
y. |jof events which are unfavorable 
to those :who prefer war to inter- 
inational agreement. 

The Geneva meeting is a follow- 
up of the Berlin parley last Janu- 
ary. At that conference, the west- 
ern ‘powers were compelled, for the 
first time in many years, to accept 
negotiations as the method of 
settling international differences. 
This was no small thing. Now, 
once again, the principle of nego- 
tiations is proving itself stronger 
than the drive to maintain. acute 
international tension. On the face 
of it, the|Geneva parley deals only 
with the future ‘of Korea and the 
terms for a settlement of the Indo- 
china war. But in reality, it will 
have a profound effect on,western 
Europe. If, at Berlin, the two sides 
in the “cold war” made no progress 
by a frontal discussion of the Ger- 
man question, they will, at Ceneva, 


opens! N mest 
next Monday, the fact remains! } am story by Joseph Starobin is 


| Dulles’ 
_ age 


, 


that if this er any future French 
government tries to get out of the 
war on its own, the United States 
intends to move in, take the control 
of France's satellites {in the guise 
of a bogus independence, of course) 
and prosecute the war via a jerry? 
built Southeast Asian alliance. 


The great flip-flop between mid- 
February when President Eisen- 
hower was saying that U. S. partici. 
pation in the war would be a trag- 
edy to the end of March can be 
explainel by the fact that Mr. 
Dulles had a desperate need to halt 
all moves toward negotiation. He 
a want sw ng to end, ex- 
icept by completely crushink the 
United States—is doing a growing Viet Minh, Si og toy want + Bes 
business with a country that has'to negotiate alone; he doesn’t want 
rebuilt the ruins of a generation|to abandon a potential front against 


at an amazing speed. ‘China from the south. 
China’s presence in Geneva * 

underlines once more that no prob-| 77 JS an old device of American 
lem can be settled without her par-|imperialists—to sew up control of 
ticipation, and that her alliance other people’s rubber, tin, tungsten 
with the Soviet Union is one of the! and military and A he, Wom by 
key levers of world affairs. Those! means of a phony alliance in ehidk 
who want to reverse history an ‘of course, the strongest factor a 


start a chain reaction of wars have} actually the dominant one, and calls 
to reckon with this alliance. Those!the tune. 


who are ready to end the cold war! Mr, Dulles is calculating, more- 


have to take China's position, power over, that both China and the So- 
and interests into account. viet Union are so anxious for peace, 
*® and will so steadfastly refuse to 

A THIRD feature of the con- accept war-like provocations, that 
ference lies in its discussion of the|the Secretary can clean up in South- 
Indochina war, the first time injeast Asia without any check, either 
the eight yearr struggle that the is-|from his own friends, or from those 


& , 
‘Eyewitness in 
Indochina’ 
“Eyewitness in Indochina,” a 
first-hand account of the iVet 


pu next week by 
Cameron and Kahn. This book 
will tell the truth about Indo- 
china as seen by the only Ameri- 
can to have visited Ho.Chi Minh’s 
side of the war. It is written to 
give readers the arguments with 
which to take part in the great 
now. raging after the 
March 31 speech. 


be dealing with this question in- 
directly. For‘ the key to whether a 
you heard or read the state-|western German armed force is ac- 


bors on the capitalist side of Eu- 
rope lies in the French political 
mission shall have . . . access to struggle. Whether the Indochina 
all facilities for mining, produc-| War is settled without another 
tion and stockpiling of atomic raw Winter of fighting. depends in part 
materials and atomic materials and 00 whether the French ‘National As- 


facilities for the exploitation of|sembly, distorted a reflection of 
atomic energy.’ French opinion as it is, will vote 


“The Soviet Union recommend-|\?® European Deferse Commun- 
ity. What happens at Geneva will 
set the stage for a summer of de- 
, ingress,|“Sion in on 

THE SINGLE most important 
feature of the parley, aside from 
the fact that it represents another 
round of negotiations, is the pres- 
ence of a delegation from the Chin- 


—————— 


and within the territory of every 
participating nation. It is also 
agreed that ‘the control organs 

. should, . . act on the ‘basis 


on atomic en- . 
at the United 
Rasions from the time Baruch pre- 


sions, in appropriate cases, by a ma- 


n till President Eisen- 
hower made his atomic pool speech! 
I have reported in The Worker 
all along that the above representa- 
tion is a_fairy tale and not fact. 
Now, along comes a leading Amer- 
ican atomic scientist who confirms, 
some truths that have been pretty 
well concealed from the American 
public. 


sented his 


* 


THE SCIENTIST is Eugene 
Rabinowitch, editor of the auth&- 
itative Atomic Scientists Bulletin. 
He explodes many myths in the) 
April 15 issue of Foreign Policy 
Bulletin, a publication of the For-| 
eign Policy Association. His arti- 
: 


force by providing big five accord 


a 


ese People’s Republic. For the first 
time, the leading diplomats of the 
New China take their seats at a 
world round-table at the very heart 
of Europe, dealing not only with 


of their own rules, which should 
provide for the adoption of deci- 


jority vote, 


: 


rope. 


“Among decisions to be taken 
by a simple majority was included 
th gy a of ‘special mvestiga-| world mee on 

activities;) Of course, Mr. es— cer- 

but the USSR insisted that sane-|,,injy Senator William Knowland 
tions must be left to the Security|,.4 the “China Lobby”—don’t like 
Council, whose decisions are sub-|+},.+ fact, The Secretary of State 
ove — the veto of the great pow- went out of his way to get Britain 
— * and France to ung: tut formal 
._ note declaiming that China's new 

THE DAY TO DAY operations! overnment is. not present as an 
of that control body, under the equal.. Yet, such petty insults and 
Soviet proposal, would not be sub-/4,, mumbo-jumbo for the benefit 
ject to the veto. But the charter! 9¢ | now-nothing Congressmen dees 
of the UN would be continued in}, change the hard realities. 

Five years ago, the ~ Peo- 
ple’s Army was re angt- 


se; five hundred mitii le 
were passing out of the imperialist 
“lorbit. In the short intervening time, 
the governments that represent a 
majority of the human race 

recognized this New China. Prac- 
tically everybody — except the 


the Far East as a whole, but indi- 
rectly with European issues of 


for any action involving sanctions 


(Continued on Page 14)) 


” WORTH REPEATING 
To be on the side of our coun- the latter, jingoism. And 


Fs 


I; 


I 
EB 


; 


sue has been brought to an inter-jhe considers his foe. 

national parley. If the French peo-| Obviously many would 
ple had a government which was consider his tactics a reck- 
anywhere near defending their own less gamble. The prolonged battle 
national interest, of course, the warjat DienBien Phu and the equally 
in Indochina could have. been, and | important battles in the Hanoi- 
could still be ,settled directly be-|Haiphong delta have ‘shown that 
tween France arid the Democratic|the Viet Nam People’s Army is 
Republic of Viet Nam. capable of bleeding the French Ex- 


But France’s foreign minister,/peditionary Corps no matter how 
Georges Bidault, insisted at Berlin)much material it gets, and how 
on putting the issue before China| much American help. Nobody in 
and the Soviet Union; Bidault’s ex-' Moscow or Peking has been fright 
cuse to his own people was that ened by the sudden furies that havé 


he expected the United States to/gripped the American Secretary of 
make important concessions to|State. To this observer at least, tie 
China in return for which Bidault/idea that either France or the 
expected an easier time of it, both|United States, or both, can force 
in Viet Nam and in western Eu-|Ho Chi Minh to give up, either by 
lempty talk or by threat of expand- 
ed wur, is a complete delusion. 


Both Bidault and Dulles will 


The events of the past three 
weeks have changed the framework 


of the issue. By his speech of March) 
Sl, Mr. Dulles served notice that! 


he would not take any steps toward| 


normalizing relations with China; 


have to negotiate on the basis of 
the realities, if they are going to 
negotiate at all. If they refuse to 
negotiate, their position will be no 


on the other hand, he made it plain’ (Continued on Page 14)) 
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By JOSEPH CLARK 


AS SENATOR McCARTHY 
cial privileges for his witchhunting 
consin will enjoy rights he never gran 


WASHINGTON, 


faces charges of pressuring the U.S. Army to obtain spe- 
assistant, G. David Schine, the junior Senator from Wis- 
ted to persons hauled before his committee. The in- 


vestigation of the Army-McCarthy 
coatroversy opens Thursday 
fore the very committee which 
McCarthy heads. And the com- 
mittee, headed tem y by that 
able witchhunt co 
Carthy, Sen. Karl E. Mundt (R- 
ND) has granted McCarthy's de- 
mand that he have the right to 
cross-cxamine witnesses. 
_ .Fyrthermore, while McCarthy 
has temporarily relinquished his 
formal , cornmittee membership 
rizhts, he has named the man who 


gue of Mc- (McCarthy's views and his methods 


replaces him on the committee—' 
Sen. Henry C. Dworshak (R- 
Idaho). Dworshak had been close 
associated with McCarthy wi 


and has warmly praised low-blow 
Joe on many occasions. 


» 
NEVERTHELESS, the very 
fact that McCarthy is on the car- 
pet is evidence of his disrepute 
and is a tribute to the countrys 
opposition to the “ism” for which 


FREE ENTERPRISE IN BROOKLYN — 


Factory Profits 


Come First So 
Homes Must Go 


By ELIHU HICKS 


So “Free Enterprise” works in the interest of the peo- 
ple, does it! Hundreds of Negro and Puerto Rican families 
in the Williamsburg area of Brooklyn have come face to face 


with good old FE—and are finding, 
themselves without a place to live 
as 2 result. 

The thousands of working peo- 
ple in the areas bound by Park 
Avenue, Broadway, Sumner and 
Marcy Avenues, are constantly 


but. with the citys “relocation” 
pocord, the picture is bleak, in- 
deed. 

Some of the tenants on the north 


side of the plant have already join- 
ed the legions of Negro and Puerto 


aware of the giant Charles Pfizer 


chemical plant. The non-union 


company maintains a hiring policy 
which excludes the Negro, Puerto 
Rican and Jewish workers who 
predominate in the area, and the 
oppressive yellowish smoke from 
the two towering smoke stacks, 
staining buildings, ruining furni- 
ture and clothes and clogging nos- 
trils, is a constant reminder of its 
existence. 


Thanks to the fat war profits 
wrung from its unorganized work- 
ers, the Pfizer Co. has outgrown 
its enormous red brick complex 
of buildings, straddling two streets 
and bordering at least six others. 
And with the help of the city 
government the burgeoning com- 
— expansion is moving hun- 

of families out into the street 
and into even more urilivable con- 
ditions than the gray tenements 
now slated for the wrecking crews. 


x 
ARMED with a rezoning of the 
area as an “industrial” area, the 
Ptizer Co. has bought up the tene- 
ments and stores and synagogues 
surrounding its plant and ordered 
the tenants to pack up and move. 
“Move where? And with what?” 


That is not a question of concern 
to Pfizer. Where people live is not 


7 


the city to act. 


‘| pecially, have organized a strong 


dias a candidate in the Jefferson 


Rican home seekers, “temporarily” 
finding shelter in tiny, overcrowd- 
ed furnished rooms at fantastic 
rentals. This is the only future the: 
hundreds of families on the south, 
east and west side of the plant can 
look forward to, unless through 


their umited presure they can force 


But for the Charles Pfizer Co., 
the immediate future is a_ lot 
brighter: More profits, more space 
and fewer kids to bounce their 
rubber balls against the red brick 
buildings—thanks to good old “Free 


, 


Enterprise.” 


he stands —fascism; The Gallup} 


Poll. announced this week ~ that 
more than 2 to 1 of those ques- 
tioned support Army Secretary 
Stevens against 5 ei = 
percentages were percent for 
Stevens, 23 percent .for McCarthy, 
5 percent neutral and 26 percent 
no Opinion. 

Whatever the outcome of the 
inquiry all evidence points to the 
fact t oe pores Aye 
never again enjoy the of of- 
ficial i in which he basked so 
long under the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. 

But it is equally evident that 
the current inquiry is not intended 
to investigate McCarthyism as 
well as the other serious’ crimes 


perpetrated by the would-be 


J. Parnell Is 
Bad Loser in 
N.J. Primary 


John Parnell Thomas, former 
Congressman who served a jail 
term for payroll padding, took a 
real beating Tuesday in his ef- 
forts to make a comeback riding 
Joe McCarthy’s coattails. Rep. 
William B. Widnall easily won 


On the 


H, 


S. 
we 


re ® 
HT 


EE 


si 


: “this 
jury that convicted communities of thi 
* 


Reeves sat the chief of the 
Montgomery Reserve Police, a 
group organized for the ~tx- 
pressed purpose of trackin 
down “alleged Negro rapists. 
The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
is appealing both cases to the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 
* 


KANSAS CITY will reopen on 
a non-segregated basis a swim- 
ming pool which has been the 
center of legal battles for the 
past two years. Of three cily 
pools, one had been assigned to 


terms by Mrs. Ma 
Bethune, venerat 


Mc- 


> Ne- 


sua tho 


the Negro 
country.” 


DR. MORDECAI JOHNSON, 
president.of Howard University, 
in a-Easter morning service, 
broadcast nationally from Radio 
City New York, urged that 
“Common cause” be made, with 
the “good that is within both 
Russian and Communism.” He 
pleaded that Americans con- 
vince Russians of our friendship 
and “persuade them to unite 
with us” in pursuing the goal of 
a world free from poverty, dis- 
ease, and i nce. Seven thou- 
sand worshippers gathered to 


Negroes who fought for the hear the sermon. 


the Republican nomination for 
Congress from New Jersey's 7th | 
district in a two-way race with 
Thomas by an eight to one mar- 
in. Windnall got 34,589 votes; 
Thomas 4,535. 

Thomas’ campaign speeches 
consisted of boastful claims as 
to how, as chairman of the 
House Un-American committee, 
he had jailed many “Commu- 
nists,’ including Alger Hiss, 
Eugene Dennis and the Holly- 
wood Ten. He asked the voters 
to send him back to Washing- 
ton “to help Joe McCarthy.” 

Si 


A 


ed McCarthy’s 


tee, 
a 


is hearing the case. 


And of course the i 


dodge the issue of McCa 


Fuehrer from Wisconsin. 


The inquiry has not been call- 
ed to hear the charges of mal- 
feasance in office, such as those) 
pressed by former Senator Bep-| 
ton of Connecticut. As a result of 
Benton's charges a report of the 


ledges and elections had uncover- 
shady financial 
‘transactions. But the Senate failed 
'to act on the charges and the FBI 
‘chief J. Edgar Hoover had pub- 
licly praised McCarthy at the very 
time when he was supposed to be 
looking into the crookedness un- 
covered by the Senate subcommit- 


NOR WILL the current inquiry 
look into the abrogation of civil 
liberties perpetrated by McCarth 
through the very committee which 


will 


vism 
‘and the use of the Big Lie that 


‘Communism is a conspiracy, in’ 


order to undermine the U.S. Con- 


stitution. 


Nevertheless, observers here feel 


confident that the hearing under 
the Klieg lights and bein 


g viewed 


Senate Subcommittee on Privi-'by TV all over the country will 


LILY WHITE TRADITIONS TUMBLING 


is running for one of seven seats 
it the House of Representatives 
from Jefferson County. He is one 
of a 27 candidates in the primary 
which will be held May 4, follow- 
ed by a run-off election the first 
of June. : 

Though the proportion of Ne- 
gro voters to’ whites is small 
in this area, Negroes comprise 
about one third of the population 
and over the last two decades, es- 


movement to win the right to 
vote. 

| 2 

SHORES has participated ac- 

sea ep teers Me 

whi imaries were 

being challenge emg Su- 

| , he attempted to file 


Negro Enters Ala. Primary 


BIRMINGHAM, 


Ala. 


A NEGRO ATTORNEY has entered the Democratic primary here for the first time 
since Reconstruction days, as a candidate for aseat in the state legislature. Arthur D. Shores, 
a former vice-president of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 


ocratic machine today uses as “od 
bol a white rooster with the 
slogan “White Supremacy.” 
The symbol still has meanin 
in this state. Alabama is one of| 


six Southern states which retains'! 
, regist 
me peg a 


white voters are estimated to out-|¢! 


the tax. The Alabama Board 
of Registrars still has absolute 
power to determine “educational” 
and “character” qualifications for 
voters. In the Birmingham area, 


number the Negroes 
though 


coln School, was elected as one of 
five councilmen-at-large, running 
|fifth in a field of 26 candidates, in 
which he was the only Negro. 

In Opelousas, Louisiana, local 


e , 
Bs 


-_—— << 


F 


a 


be a spur to those forces who have 
been fighting McCarthyism long 
before he tangled with the army. 

Indicative was the last minute 
diversién attempted by McCarthy. 
That was his defense statement 
accusing the assistant secretary of 
defense, H. Struve Hensel, of pro- 
moting the charges .against Mc- 
Carthy in order to cover up shad 
— as a navy procurement of- 
cer. 


It was a sight in Washington to 
get statements on U.S. Defense 
Department stationery saying that 
McCarthy is a liar. This was the 
reply of Hensel to McCarthy. it 
was typical that McCarthy refused 
to accept Hensel’s challenge to re- 
peat the charges without the cloak 
of Congressional immunity from a 
slander suit. Hensel noted that 
McCarthy wouldnt be able to 


: 


gee ed McCarthy's malfeasance 


drop. the suit like he did the 
one against Senator Bentan who 


in office. 


| All in all it will be quite a spec- 


tacle as the United States Army 
clashes with Senator an tee 
about who got private Schine o 
KP and why. 

That sounds ludicrous, and it is 
a measure of the morality you find 
around here, but it is also a meas- 
ure of the evil forces of McCarthy 
which are being exposed by this 
inquiry regardless of its avowed 
aims. 


OXIWAM SCORES 


DETROIT (FP)}— “Incompetent, 
irresponsible, and lacking in in- 
tegrity,” are the tags pinned on 
the House UnAmerican committee 
by Methodist Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam in a lecture here. 


Clip this Namber 48 and keep it safe. 
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= cold winter day in 


1931, a young Chicago 


a burning hatred of oppression and 
class injustice. 


1936—Chief Counsel LaFollette. 
Committee on Civil Liberties. 

1937—Special Assistant, United 
States Attommey General. 

1938—General Counsel, Amalga 
mated Clothing Workers of bose! 
ica. . 

1948—Ceneral Counsel, the Pro- 
gressive Party. 

* 

CARRYING on the private prac- 
tice of the law in the spirit of his/fascist 
government, trade union, and Pro- 
gressive Party work, Abt is asso- 
ciated with Vito Marcantonio in 
appealing the C unist Party 
case against the unconstitutional 
McCarran Internal Security Act. 

The Progressive Party dinner at 
the Hotel Commodore, in honoring 
John Abt, will effectively answer 
the Eisenhower Administration and 
the bipartisan witchhunters who 
hope to blot out the American peo- 
ple’s memory of what the labor- 
progressive coalition that supported 
Roosevelt really achieved. For it 
will pay tribute to a man who help- 
ed expose the real spies who men- 
ace America—the spies and provo- 
‘ cateurs sent into the ranks of la- 
bor and the progressive movement 
by the fascist-minded men of Wall 
Street. Speakers who have known 
this modest attorney for many 
poone will recall his contribution to 

organization of the CIO, the); 
cui of the truth about the 


Chicago Memorial Day massacre, 
his tion in the founding of 
the | World Federation of Trade pe 


aT 
i 


ree 


Robeson will at on Abts 
ibution to the cause of peace 
ernational labor solidarity, 
as of his defense of the 
people and their democratic 
Others—Dr. Edward K. 
, Herbert Biberman, Hugh 
DeLacy and Vivian Hallinan—will 
use Abt's personal history to illus- 
trate ato jectives which the anti- 


le's movement pursue 
in the fate! 


ul 1954 elections. 
* 

THIS promises to be an excit- 
ing and important occasion, this 
Hotel Commodore dinner sponsored 
by the Progressive Party. For it is 
more than an opportunity to honor 


a courageous fighter for freedom. 
By refreshing our recollection of 


3 


iF 


really like@tthis gathering of po- 
litical ts will point the 
way to a new birth of united 
action, a new people's front strng- 
gle for peace, democracy and eco- 
nomic security that carries forward 


under new conditions all that was 
best in the New Deal. 


John Abt symbolizes governnient 
service that is service of the peo- 
ple, and legal advocacy in the peo- 
ple’s cause. All New York progres- 
sives should welcome the opportun- 
ity to wish him a happy birthday, 
and to join him in working for a 
es America in a world of 


what the New Deal years were) 


| 


‘By ABNER W. BERRY 


ys 


jan 
— ey @ ‘< 


He handed me a mimeogra 
form letter from a local Welfare 
Center with some Aha ote in- 
terpolated between the lines. 
The pertinent part of letter 
read: 

“Our investigation shows that 

you are no longer eligible to re- 
ceive home relief assistance for the 


‘following reasons: You have failed 


to keep employment appointment 
and an appointment with your in- 
vestigator. You were informed 
failure to see investigator would 
|result in closing your case.” 

* 

MR. BROWN, as I shall call 
the steel worker, showed me a 
cardboard box in which there were 
groceries; 2 container of oatmeal, 
a box of rice, two cans of evap- 
orated milk and 2 couple of. cans 
of unidentified edibles. 

“How am I going to give my 
two little ones some milk in the 
morning?” he asked; and he re- 
turned to his bitterness a 
Welfare Department. didn’t 
want to be a beggar: I didn’t so 
to them until I o 
could owe in this neighborhood. | 
Why I had to stay away from home| 
I owed so many people. And now 
they send me this letter instead of 
a check.” 


st the |“ 


This means that the younger 


wed everyone I workers are beginning to join the’ 


But Mr. Brown didn’t know as 


he and the other clients of the. 
Welfare. Department, especially 
those on Home Relief and Veteran 
Assistance, were political victims. 
For the State of New York re- 
imburses the city for benefits given 
persons placed in these categories. 
And the administration of Gov. 
Dewey has been conducting an 
investigation of the city’s welfare 


clients for whom the state is re-| . 


sponsible for at least three years. 
They have reduced welfare to a. 
question of dollars and cents. 


* 

CITY COMMISSIONER of 
'Welfare Henry L. McCarthy no 
doubt had this in mind when he 
reported recently that the January, 
1954, welfare caseload increased 


ranks of those on welfare relief. 


McCarthy also noted: that with 
the chances of a job getting slim-| 
mer for the unemployed, it will get 
harder and harder to close cases, | 
to get working 
‘relief. 
approved by the department in 


A arc cain tea 


World Figures Rally in Support of Sobell 


PROMINENT persons through- ' 
out the world have gone on record 
in favor of a new trial for Morton 
Sobell, sentenced to 30 years in 
the trial with Ethel and Julius Ros- 
enberg and sent to Alcatraz. 


'said: “I realize how terrible it 


tect our civilization from the grow- 
ing menace of brutality, corruption 


and bigotry.” 


cal reflected in the appeals, 


ter from Mrs. Eileen Jeater 
Stafford, England. 


am in fact a 


ston Churchill. As a conservative, 


deplore any attempt to prosecute. 


political convictions.” 
French Attorney Paul Villard 


‘must be for you and your children 
to be separated from your husband, 
who is the victim of one of the 


‘of modern history. 


most tragio miscarriages of justice 


An example of the many politi-. 


member of the Conservative Party, | that 
and a strong supporter of Sir Win- |, 


JANET JAGAN of British 


opinions 
for a new Sobel trial was the let.|f, of ty 
. 7 join with 


practical working | manding s 


justice 


however, I believe in the freedom” Henri Jourdain, secretary 
lof the individual conscience, and World Federation of Trade Unions 


| wrote Mrs. Sobel: “The World 


: 


any ‘gursen becouse of his bosest| Federation of Trade Vsines Sali 


sure that, with the powerful sup- 
port of all true democrats and hon- 


granted, and the present ra 


est men in the United States to 


Iton § 


‘ of eligibility, Mr. 


(There were 6,112 cases! 
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January and only 5,138 cases 
closed. A bad sign, — . 
McCarthy.) Case-loading, 

with additional cenieieslaminn, 
to be by the Department as a way 
to bolster an inadequate budget. 


According to the state standards 
Brown didn't 


‘| qualify. It doesn’t matter whether 
|his regular investigator was ill on 
the day of the alleged appoint- 
ment, as he told me. It not 
matter whether on the day he was 
supposed to have rep (in ner- 
son or by telephone) to the Wel- 
fare Department's central employ- 
ment office, he was seeking a job 
on a construction project in New 
Jersey. The Dewey-inspired “so- 
cial audit”: (really a device which 
checks on the possibility of closin 

a gase because of a sachndentity} 
had found its technicality. Mr. 
and Mrs. Brown, their four-month- 
old infant, a son, 10, a daughter, 
ll, and a toddling boy of 18 


months, could shift for themselves. 
* 


IT WAS Dewey and his ap- 
pointees who decreed that the 
Welfare Department had to be 
‘run as a.“business.” And Com- 
| missioner. McC arthy, following in 
'the footsteps of his predecessor, 


, 


class families of | ‘Raymond Hilliard, is dancing to 


Dewey's tune. It is becoming more 
difficult to close cases, Department 
officials admit; and the annual 
budget of $171,709,660 is being™ 
eaten up now at a rate above 
$11,300,000-a-month. With relief 
rolls rising along with applications 
for unemployment insurance bene- 
fits, the welfare budget is going 
‘to be still harder hit. This means 
‘that unless there is a change in 
ithe rules of eligibility and less 
‘work for the social investigators, 
there will be more victims like the 
‘Brown family. 

| Commissioner McCarthy has 
‘asked for 2 supplementary 


+priation of $16,000,000 for the 


current vear to ease the situation 


‘somewhat. But even if this is 


te of 
:t “snemplovment continues, 


-«will not be enough funds; and the 
Welfare 
‘nush even 


se 
| | 
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eooseseassenes==By DAVID PLA | [ encewasencesene. 


-“CALT of the Earth” is do- 
ing nicely in its seventh 
week at the 86 St. Grande 
Theatre. Producer Paul Jar- 
rico says the film is getting 
exhibition contracts all over the 
country -and will open soon in 
Detroit, Chicago, Denver, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Silver 
City, N. M., and other points 
east, west, north and south, in- 
cluding points below the Rio 
hse Maen peewee 

It preview 
in Detroit, with officers of the 
country’s largest local union— 
Ford UAW Local 600—in atten- 
dance. 

In Denver it was seen recent] 
by officials of the Colorado Fed- 
eration of Labor. It is the subject 
of an editorial in, Colorado La- 
bor Advoeate, newspaper of the 
Colorado AFL. There's a page 
one review of the movie in the 
current issue of Ford Facts. 


¥* 


“WE THINK it is a great 
film,” said Ford Facts. “It's tech- 
nique is on a par with anything 
presently coming out of Holly- 
wood. Its photography is su- 
perb. The story is one that we 
in the labor movement are fa- 
miliar with. It is a story that is 
daily becoming the concern of 
the entire world. It is basically 
a minority people fighting for 
their day in the sun.” 

“We have seen the movie and 
it carries a stirring appeal for 
union organization and racial 
equality,” said the Colorado La- 
bor Advocate editorial. 
conflict between the leading mi- 
ner Ramon (Juan Chacon) and 
his wife, Esperanza (Rosaura 
Revueltas), over equality for 
women adds human interest to 
what is largely a story of the 
power struggle between com- 
pany and union.” 

* 

THE EDITORIAL pointed 
out that “its appeals for equality 
were no more blatant or obvi- 
ously of Communist intent than 
if it had been produced by an 
AFL union.” It said that while 
it did not necessarily condone 
all the actions or policies of 
Mine-Mill, the union did have 


“The. 


. ing 
‘Salt of the Earth.’ After the ed- 
itorial a a Denver -thea- 
tre was finally found for a show- 
ing of the movie. : 
oe = 

NO FILM in our history has 

been lied about and smeared 


_as much as ‘Salt of the Earth.’ 


There were the attacks in thé 
press and on the floor of Con- 
gress. There were the vigilante 
attacks on location and the de- 
portation of Rosaura Revueltas, 
Mexican star of the film. There 
were the attacks by McCarthy- 
ites in the movie unions which 
made it difficult to produce the 
picture in the normal fashion. 

“But we Won,” said Jarrico, at 
the 8th anniversary dinner of 
the Civil Rights Congress and 
“we.are winning because of the 
strength of men and women who 
work for a living and who have 
learned by their own bitter ex- 
perience that labor and labor 
alone creates the wealth and 
will not have: its rightful share 
unless it stands together and 
fights for it. 

“We won,” he said, “because 
of the support of people outside 
the labor movement. “You will 
not see these people in our pic- 
ture. They were behind the 
scenes. They are ple who 
came forward to help when we 
were in trouble. There was-the 
Catholic Priest who loaned us 
his church, and the conservative 
owner of a lodge who defied the 
jimcrow pattern of his commu- 
nity and housed us all. There 
were the men who loaned us 
money. They are going to be- 
surprised too. They are going to 
get their money back. ... 

“We won and we are going to 
make more films like ‘Salt of 
the Earth.” We shall yet save 
this land and restore it;sto its 
rightful woners — the common 
people—the salt of the earth.” 


SUNDAY, April 4, the 
great Italian orchestra 
conductor, Arturo Toscan- 
jni, laid down his baton, and 


' the news broke that this was 


y 
tra were told that they would no 
longer be needed von > i 


hony or- 
chestra. In Philadelphia, there-is 
another. In Boston, there is a 
third. And as for the rest of this 
wealthiest country in the world, 
should the musicians want to 
pull up their roots and travel, 
the number of symphony orches- 
tras that give a musician the ma- 
jor part of a modest year’s liveli- 
hood carr be counted on the fing- 
ers of one hand. Furthermore, let 
a vacancy occur in any of these 
organizations and, as the Music- 
jans Union can testify, there are 
dozens of gifted people to fill 
each place, masterful musicians 
who have already been long un- 
employed. And so a symphony or- 
chestra has died, and talents 
which took 20 years’ or more to 
bring to flower, talents of the 
most remarkable kind that can 
bring so much beauty and joy in 
life to the. people, are s 
There is no use on them. 
RADIO Corporation of Amer- 
ica, which owns the National 
Broadcasting Company, an- 
nounces that after all, it has 
formed the NBC orchestra “ex- 
pressly for Toscanini.” It had 
iven birth to the orchestra, It 
had a right to kill it. This writer 
has nothing but the greatest ad- 
miration for Arfuro Toscanini. 
He represents not only the musi- 
cal genius of the Italian people, 
but also their anti-fascism, as 
shown in hig historic defiance of 
Mussolini, and his refusal to con- 


Dear Editor 


Cueceeseeseesneaaeaneeeee Letters from Readers 


Editor's Note: 


We are grateful to our read- 
ers for sending us their letters 
and we thank them. We wish, 
in addition to those we thave re- 
ceived, that we get many more 
from workers on the life in their 
factories, on their jobs—questions 
of wages, speed-up, unemploy- 
ment, health, etc. 

© o s 


JERSEY CITY. 
Dear Editor: 


The paper could use more hu- 
mor. How about a column on 
shop humor? Here’s one to start 
off: a young worker was heard 
discussing “Salt of the Earth” 
with a buddy. “Man,” he said, 
“Don't take. your wife to that 

‘il start trouble. But 
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We need to be reminded t! 


Though I may be more vocifer- 
ous in voicing my delight, there’s 
a whole lot of other folks who 
appreciate the “Chat with the 
Reader” too. For example, at a 
party I was present at last Sat- 
urday the description of the little 
boy getting his hair cut was pass- 
ed on gleefully to some other 
folks who perhaps had not got- 
ten a chance to read it. 

A TELEPHONE OPERATOR. 

* 
DES MOINES, Ta. 
Dear Editor: 

I want to again commend you 
u the continued excellence 
of “The Worker.” I have par- 
ticularly enjoyed the articles 
about Aristophanes by Ben 
vine. I know there are 
others who enjoy such 
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interrupt his formal education for 
a year or two and to work at 
some job, say driving a truck, 
that will let him see as much of 
our country and people as pos- 
sible. He can by personal experi- 
ence learn much about things and 
people. He can save his money, 
or at least try, so that when he 
resumes his formal education it 
will be under easier circumstanc- 
es. And he can study on his own, 
the things that interest him, al- 
ways having one or more books 
with him for study in free time. 
Following this plan he can so 
mature himself as to be better 
able to separate capitalist propa- 
ganda from the bedrock of cul- 
ture and true education. 


I wonder how “A Student” 
would react if someone proposed 
a law barring all progressives 
such as himself from ‘attending 
college, or possibly tax support- 
ed schools of any kind? Would 
he be willing to surrender our 
entire educational system, and 
the knowledge to be gained 
there to the capitalists? I am sure 

However I am sure that it is 


foolish to propose surrendering 


‘Down His Baton 


By SIDNEY FINKELSTEIN 
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ARTURO TOSCANINI 


duct in a Germany defiled by-Hit- 
ler. He has been an adornment 
of American musical life for al- 
most half a century. 


At the age of 87, he has con- 
tinued to conduct long. after 
others have retired, and it is pos- 
sible that one of his reasons for 
continuing up to now was his 


realization that should he stop, 
the orchestra would be secaeinaa 
But as he himself would be the 
first to point out, the function of 
a symphony concert is to present 
the glories of the musical heri- 
tage, and to foster the musical 
life of a nation, not to present 
a “conductor.” 


Is there no one else#who can 
give a reasonable facsimile of the 
ideas of a Beethoven, Brahms, 
Tchaikovsky, or Copland? Tos- 
canini would be the first to men- 
tion a host of talented names. 
Our country has hundreds of 
_— musicians who need only 
a few years consistent work with 
an orchestra to emerge as full- 
fledged conductors. The Negro 
conductor, Dean Dixon, who had 
té pay for his own orchestra to 
let the critics know he existed, 
and who won some philantropic 
awards and prizes, lives now in 
Europe, for only there can he 
find an orchestra to conduct. 


* 


OF COURSE, RCA, that great 
octopus which runs a giant net- 
work of radio stations, owns one 
of the two giant phonograph rec- 

nies, runs approximate- 
ly half the concert halls and dic- 
tates the career of approximately 
half the concert artists in the 
country, is not the least interest- 
ed in Beethoven and Brahms, or 
in fostering an American music 
of beauty and human feelings. 


It would not care if Toscanini 


phony orchestra. England has jts 
BBC Symphony. France has its 
radio orchestra, Periodically the 
music critics bemoan the demise 
of music in the Soviet Union, 
but when the fascist invaders 
were driven out, an integral part 
of the plans: for rebuilding the 
wrecked cities, and rebuilding the 
factories, was the building of new 
symphony orchestras. In the peo- 
ples democracies, hardly a year 
passes when a major city does 


ot announce that it has a new 


orchestra. 


RCA consoles its radio listen- 
ers with the news that next sea- 
son the Boston Orchestra will be 
heard, by wire, at the same hour, 
on Sunday. How wonderful is 
“know-how’'! If the Boston Or- 
chestra collapses, music can be 
piped from Vienna, or Stuttgart. 
Or it can be played on records, 
Let the American youth forget 
music, forget the piano, violin, 
clarinet and double-bass. Music 
is not for them. It is not a talent 
that makes profits for the banks 
and corporations. Let them turn 
to making armaments. After all, a 
real live symphony orchestra is 
costly. 

To pay the salaries of the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra all year 
round for 10 years would cost 
approximately the price of one 
modern bomber, of the kind that 
was so useful in dropping TNT 
and jellied gasoline on Korea, 

And so a symphony orches- 
tra is dead, dead of the cold war, 
thé war plans, the war hysteria, 
which like a great monster_ is 
eating up not only the civil rights 
and livelihood but the cultural 
life of the Ameircan people. 
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By JOSEPH NORTH 
ATASSES and Mainstream 
has announced a liter- 


ary award in the name of 


‘William Weiner. It is in the 


nature of a “r= to his 
memory, one,.I feel, of others 
that will stand in honor of this 
mai. I trust that the award bear- 
ing his name will inspire many 
young writers to get down the 
truths of their time as this man 


——s them during the years 
of his life. 


I have not had occasion, since 
his recent death, to say some of 
the things about him that I have 
wanted to say, Cut down in the 
prime of his years, for he was a 
young man in spirit and not an 
old one in years, he was 58, Wil- 
liam Weiner was one of the most 
remarkable men I have known. 

My business with him was in 
publishing and I knew him as a 
man who loved literature, writ- 
ing, writing of all kinds, journal- 
istic, literary, scientific, political, 
for he was a man of enormous in- 
tellectual interests, and he was 
concerned with writing, with 


writers. 
* 


WILLIAM WEINER, or Willy 
as he was affectionately known 
to thousands was a working man 
born and bred, Like so many 
whose university is the working- 
class, he was self-taught,-and I 
have no doubt that the act of 
teaching oneself sharpens the in- 
tellectual appreciation for good 
and truthful writing. This man 
with the ready smile that could 
flash on at moments of greatest 
adversity was one of the most 
ardent friends of literature-I have 
ever met. Men like Lloyd Brown, 
Samuel Sillen, V. J. Jerome, Her- 


_ bert Aptheker, Philip Bonosky 


can attest to that. 

I recall his air of discovery and 
joy when he read Bonoskys 
mannscript of Burning Valley. He 
reveled in the = the story, 
and in the author. He spoke of 
Bonosky's working-class deriva- 


tion as though he was savoring 


the fact and I knew that he was. 
He said it was imperative that 
Bonosky’s work be published and 
he did whatever he could to see 
that it was published, button- 
holing people, talking the novel 
and the writer up. He was forever 
talking people up, talking oppor- 
tunities up, talking up the possi- 
bility of a happy and peaceful 
future for our America and its in- 
habitants. This is not to say that 
his -was a Pollyanish nature. In 
the years that I knew “him, and 


about him’ It was not in his-char- 
acter to obscure what he saw. 
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HE WAS the sunniest 


. 
“ 
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WILLIAM WEINER 


mind to work. figuring ways and 
means to help those who need- 
it, simply, quietly, without fan- 


are. 
* 


IT IS the lamentable custom 
in this world of capitalism to be- 
lieve that men of greater capacity 


must walk the earth more weight- _ 


ily, with a dour mien, and to 
float in the stratosphere when it 
comes to people and the relations 
between them. The -exceptional 
man is £00 often expected to have 
an exceptional pose, like Napol- 
eon with his right hand plunged 


“in the breast of his greatcoat. 


(Continued on Page 14)) 


BARBARA WARD, British 
journalist and author, was at 
one time the foreign editor of 


~~ the London Economist. Today 


she continues her fervent writ- 
ing in her new role as Lady- 
in-Waiting to the Washington 
Administration. 

Her latest article is a “fan- 
tastic as it may seem” article. 
In it she bewails what she says 
is the growing prestige of the 
Soviet Union and its peace of- 
fensive among the peoples of 
the world. In Asia, “fantastic 
though it may seem,” the peo- 
ple seem to go along with the 
idea that “American militarists 
and their lackey Syngman 
Rhee” wanted to prolong the 
Korean war. Much of the world 
clings to “ingrained suspicions” 
concerning the good intentions 
of western imp rialism. “Un- 
happily,” Western _ policy 
“seems to nurture these suspi- 
cions. Western activities have 
“seemed” to be concentrated on 
arms and armaments and not 
much else. ; 

The sun “seems to have 
risen this morning, and if I am 
not mistaken, this “seems” to be 
the year 1954. 


* 


AS WE go seeming along, 
Barbara Ward pate nm, cries, 
“Ludicrous as it may seem, 
there is a certain predisposition 
in the world to cw that the 
Western Powers may be aggres- 
sive.” 

In Kenya, two fighters for in- 
dependence were ambushed by 
British troops. One of the 
Kenyas said to the other, “Lu- 
dicrous as it may seem, those 
troops - represent a Western 
Power. In the heat of battle 
his friend replied, “Ludicrous as 
it may seem, this power appears 


to be aggressive.” The first 
fighter shook his head sadly. 
“If re not aggressive,” he 
said, “the very least they can. 
do is stop shooting.” 

While this was going on an 
Vietnamese. fighter for inde- 

dence was watching a 

mber overhead. From the 
bomber napalm bombs fell on 
a village. The Vietnamese turn- 
ed to Vietnam sergeant who 
was nearby. “Sergeant,” he 
_ + saayenm as nee Ange 
that e was suppl 
Administration of 2 Western 
Power.” 


The sergeant nodded. “Ludi- 
crous as it may seem,” he said, 
“the pilot is from France, which 
I understand is a Western 
power now financed by another 
Western power that supplied 
the plane.” 


“Ludicrous as it may seem,” 
said the first soldier, “I have a 
certain predisposition to fear 
that the. Western Powers may 
be aggressive,” 

“Ludicrous as it may seem,” 
replied the sergeant, “I agree 
with you.” 3 

* 

MEANWHILE, in Japan, 
people in the stores were test- 
ing tuna fish with Geiger coun- 
ters. Even Emily Post would 


agree that this is not the best 
way to start a meal. “Ludicrous 
as it may‘%seem,” said one of the 
customers, “this fish has been 
contaminated by a certain 
Western Power which recently 
exploded a hydrogen bomb.” 
Ludicrous as it may seem, the 
Japanese refused to blame Ma- 
lenkov or Mao Tse Tung for 
Eisenhower's bomb. 


In her next article Miss 
Ward will explain why the Eng- 


lish people should pay the New 


York City sales tax. 


Winehell vs. the Polio Seientisis 


By JAMES H. DOLSEN 


PITTSBURGH. 
ALTER WINCHELL 
was branded “a ped- 
dler of distorted facts and 
a slander on honest news- 


papermen and their profes- 
sion by the local Scripps-How- 
ard daily—the Pittsburgh Press 
—in an editorial April 7. 

The blast was caused by Win- 
chell’s broadcast over a nation- 
wide hookup in whiagh he warn- 
ed his radio and television au- 
dience that a polio vaccine de- 
veloped by Dr. Jonas Salk at the 
University of Pittsburgh “may be 
a killer” because “seven out of 
10 sample batches of vaccine 
tested by the U. S. Public Health 
Service has been found to con- 
tain live polio virus presumably 
capable of causing infection after 


ville hoofer to a hit-and-run com- 
' mentator was easy. ) 


“Now his reckless, irresponsi- 
ble and oftimes malicious disre- 
gard of the truth is a disgrace to 
newspapers which still run his 
column, to radio and television. 
—As an opportunist he and his ilk 
use a variation of the “Big Lie’ 
technique so demoralizing in con- 
trolled propaganda machines of 
dictator countries. By predicting 
accurately that some night club 
habitue will soon sever legal do- 
mesticity with his fifth wife, in 
the: next breath he utters ‘gems 
of wisdom’ on national and in- 
ternationa affairs. 


“A cub rter on a news- 
paper would be fired for the in- 
accurate, lazy, inadequate job 
that Winchell did in his report 
to the nation on the new polio 
vaccine. Isn't it about time for 
his sponsors and his network to 
take a good, hard look at half- 
backed reporting? And refuse to 


people who provide him with vast 


audiences,” 
Dr. Jonas E. Salk,-discoverér 
of the vaccine, who is backed by 


the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis, scoffed at Win- 
chell’s alarms, likening him to a 
“sidewalk inspector” and declar- 
ing that all Winchell was inter- 


ested in was to ‘create a bit of a 
sensation.” 


Salk reported he had inoculat- 
ed his own thre children with the 


vaccine as well as some 8,000- 
others and that no ill effects had 

resulted. The mass inoculations 
pee will go on as planned, 
e ; 


Winehell, Microphone Microbe 


— 


in Kenya. It is a continuation o 
what has been 


are no statistics for the deaths 
starvation, “ over-work, 
and torture which a 


000 square miles of reservations, so 
as to enable ee 
to appropriate 16, square miles 
of the most fertile land. 


Nor are there statistics for the 


early dawn and broad dayligh 
raids to enforce laws 


fait otal, Cha poate of Keaye 


have known that those among 

who united in the open to struggle 
for land, food, subsistence wages, 
political representation, or elemen- 
tary education risked their lives, 
liberty, or both, 


“after 18 
.” as the New 
Statesmen and Nation put it 
(3/13/54), “there is no real sign 
that the strength of the Mau Mau 
has been broken. . . . It follows 
that the longer the fighting goes 
on, the more it will tend to re- 
semble less a civil war than a na- 
tional war between the Kikuyu 
and the Whites.” 


But Lyttleton’s proposal was 
only a gesture, and an unaccept- 
able one at that. Before the emer-| 

decree, in the Legislative 

11 members represented 

the 30,000 Europeans, five mem- 
bers the 90,000 Indians, two mem- 
bers the 24,000 Arabs, and four 
members the more than 5 million 
Africans. In addition, the African 
members were nominated by the 
Governor, not elected. , 

Lyttleton ignored both the 
Kenya Africa Union's demand for 
immediate introduction ofan elec- 
tion and the proposal of a 
recent Parliamentary delegation 
for allowing Africans to begin the 
direct election of their representa- 


THE NEWS reports say Lyttle- 


tives in 1956. Instead, he pro- 


or representative character,” 
New’ Statesman and Nation 
(3/20/24), “since no Africans 
have votes.” 

In truth, there was a concilia- 
tory aspect of the colonial secre- 
tary’s plan, but it was offered to 
the white plantation owners and 
labor bosses, not to the Africans. 
The plan provided for a settler to 
sit with the Governor, Deputy 
Governor and Commander-in- 
chief in deciding the real course 
of policy. 

Little wonder British left-win 
and liberal circles cond 
Lyttleton’s proposals. “The most 
disturbing feature,” said Fenner’ 


NONE OF THESE more recent 
developments, however, is really 
new. The truly new elements in 
the situation are censored out of 


Americans read. They can be 
summarized as follows: 

® Resistance to the white 
settlers’ encroachments and the 
armed might of Britain has long 
ago spread from the 1,100,000 
Kikuyu and encompassed the Luo, 
Wakamba, Embu, Lari, Bahluya 
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Will Bankrupt 3 Million Farmers in 3 Years 


Ezra Benson's Road 


By ERIK BERT 


| 


GLENN TALBOTT, who is chairman of the National! 


Farmers Union execvtive committee, and 
North Dakota Farmers Union, went to the H- 


to forecast the effects of the slash- 
ing of dairy price supports by Sec- 
retary” of Agriculture Ezra Taft 

Talbott spoke just a few days’ 
before April 1, to the House and 
Senate Agricultural committees. 
“The reduction of dairy supports 
is quite evidently the trigger which 
is expected to detonate, one at a 
time, the time’ bombs that have 
been planted throughout agricul- 
ture with complete destruction of 
our entire price support program 
as the end objective.” He called 
it a “Juggernaut of destruction,” a 
“highly organized campaign to 
destroy the. price support pro- 
grams. 

Talbott and his colle in 
the Farmers Union lea at- 

were 


on- 
out 


tion must be cut back to what) 


resident of the 
»mb vocabulary 


eee cow Oe oe me 


the market can absorb without 
government help—regardless of the 
consequences to the bulk of - the 
farmers. While the economic ad- 
visers talk philosophy, Benson does 
the dirty work. 


His is the job to cut price sup- 


ports from 90 percent of parity to 
75 percent—as a prelude, so the 
Farmers Union leaders charged,| 
to wiping them out altogether. 
And wiping out millions of farm-' 


ers in the process, 
Talbott offered the Congress- 


men at the hearing some facts and 
about what the Eisenhower- 
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fying, said they were willing to 
settle for “firm mandatory supports 
at 90 percent of parity” as now 
“politically feasible.” 

In order to meet the argument 
( en a ee has = 
demagogically) that any system o 
price supports benefits most those 
who produce the most, the Farm- 


‘ers Union suggested a modification 


of straight-out 100 percen€ parity. 
It would exclude toy the » sor” 
of such a parity law anything 
“larger than the production of a 
family farm.” In other words, no 
“single industrial agricultural unit” 
could receive more “price s 
»ort protection” than a “family 
arm,. according to the Farmers 
Union program presented at the 
hearing. 

It must be said, however, that, 
despite this amendment, and de 


the Farmers Union thought 


indicate any special concern for 
the poorest farmers. Talbott, for 


in The Tribune (3/19/ 
that = 


the dispatches which a majority of 


‘they could beguile Congress into| 
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solidarity of the Ken 
and the solidarity between 
and other peoples, 

peoples of Britain a 

can stop the Tory sa 
deal with the real 


| African peoples. 


ale the Sacraments Bee 
off the market! 
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was. sot hopeful. 
$ with her in the entry-way 
t house Satur- 


Duffy and not the weather man 
who was wrong. 


* 


“WE DON’T believe our 
block was re ted in the 
widely publicized Easter Par- 
ade on Fifth Avenue, but that’s 
just as well. For we had our 
own, beginnin ‘ 
chimes for Early Mass and con- 
tinuing until the warm April 

sun set and the street ight 
” flickered on. Fifth Avenue 
nothing in beauty or taste su- 

ior to that proudly displayed 

Sboge young people .on our 
block.. And not only the young 
people put on their finery. Mr. 
McDuffy and Mr. Perez also ap- 
peared on the street starched 
and and there were 
few ies on our Block who 
did not wear a new and pert 
little straw bonnet and white 
gloves. We were ourselves 
moved to the extraordinary. 
With less reluctance than usual, 
we got (in New York, the word 
is “took”) a haircut and arrayed 
ourselves in our best. We thus 

n our own’parade to Cen- 
tral Park with Two-Year-Old in 

a snappy sailor-suit and Eight- 
Month-Old sitting proud and 
straight in a stroller in her first 
public — in a real lit- 
tle-girl dress. . 


EASTER shopping — that is, 
for toys for the kids—proved a 
simple and effortless chore in 
our neighborhood. Within a 
stones throw of our house there 
_ are at least five stores which 
sell toys, and they are open on 
Sundays and holidays and until 
ten o clock — night. Within 
a two-bleck us one could 
find any toy (under a dollar) 
which a child’s heart could de- 
sire, and this is true of every 
workingclass neighborhood in 
our city. But it occurred to us 
while we were thus engaged 
that no resident of a wealthy 
neighborhood is so blest. Set- 


waik until his aching feet drop- 
ped off before he could find a 


with the first 


olic magazine, Commonweal, a 
writer recently said these things 
about your peper: “You find 
compassion in the columns of 
The Worker. . . . You find pas- 
sion for social justice in The 
Worker's columns. . . . You find 
a great concern for little le 
in The Worker.” On the r 
hand, this writer (John Cogley) 
contrasted us with a big 
that sounds suspiciously like the 
Chicago Tribune which he de- 
as “intolerant, unforgiv- 
ing, humorless, militantly con- 
formist—famous for its ‘anti- 
Communism’.” But Cogley had 
no desire to praise our paper 
which he called “a pack of lies.” 
His point was that these ex- 
cellent qualities cited above are 
present in the paper but are not 
present in the governments of 
those countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope which we have praised for 
taking the socialist path. And 
if ever the United States should 
take that socialist path, as our 
paper proposes, then, he says, 
The Worker would be _ trans- 
formed into something ugly and 
hateful like the Chicago Trib- 


une. 
* 


NO PREDICTION concern- 
ing our future has so upset us 
as this one, for if there is one 
daily paper which above all we 
do not wish to emulate it is 
Col. McCormick’s McCarthyite 
‘Tribune. We think, however, 
that our compassion, our pas- 
sion for social justice, our con- 
cern for “little people” (as Mr. 
Cogley puts it), have by now 
become a habit, the habit of the 
paper's lifetime. Such a habit 
9 get be rote beg and 
if it has survived the - 
tions and harassments of J. Ed- 
gar Hoovér and a half dozen 
witchhunting attorney generals, 
it seems to us it would literally 
flourish in a socialist order in 
which such qualities are ha- 
tional virtues instead of evi- 
dence of “disloyalty,” as they 
are today. We wonder if Mr. 
Cogley hasn't considered — the 
other possibility that,’ come so- 
cialism even the Chicago Trib- 
une would slough off its Mce- 
Carthyite intolerance and be- 
come, with us, compassionate 
for the real problems of the 


people. 
* 


WE ARE PROUD that so 
many of our writers are re- 
printed in other progressive pa- 
pers. Most reprinted, we would 
say, are the “Assignment: USA” 
columns of Joe North because 
of their universal appeal. One 
paper which regularly features 
Joe is the Yiddish-language 
daily, our neighbor, the Mom- 
ing Freiheit. Last week Frei- 
heit received a letter from a 
‘reader highly praising the North 
columns a 


suggestin ; that 
they be reprinted in English for 
more general distribution. 


pression, 
UAW Ford Local 600 (CIO) sai 
April 10. A, 
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By LESTER*RODNEY 


THIS WAS the Yankee Stadium, visiting team dugout 
fi 


on the third base side, 1 p.m. On the 
ough pre-game practice. Victor 


home team was whirling 
Pellot Power, star rookie of 
the Philadelphia Athletics, 
a player who was too good 
for the Yanks to keep in the 


minors and the wrong color 
for the Yankee brass to bring up, 
said yes, this would be his first 
game of ball in Yankee Stadium, 

“But I saw one e here,” 


he said, “The one Allie Reynolds 
pitched against the Red Sox, his 
second. no-hitter. What a pitch- 
er, that Reynolds... .”- 

Fortunately for the Worker 
interview, Power, a Puerto Ri- 
can whose time in this country 
has been limited to four base- 
ball seasons, speaks much better 
English than this reporter speaks 
Spanish, so we were able to get 
along. 

Did you think watching that 
game that you might one day be 
arty Poa as a Yankee, | 
asked him... . 

Power looked out at the field 
a moment, “I was in the Yankee 
farm system,” he said, “So I 
thought about it, naturally... .” 

Big league baseball being the 
sefup it is, Power remains rea- 
sonably diplomatic talking about 
the Yanks and about what is 
amply clear to anyone with the 
eyes to see—that the Yanks are 
trying to stay lilywhite tvery 
way they can just as long as they 
can get away with it. When you 
ask him if he thought he would 
have made the Y this year if 
they hadn't traded him off be- 
fore ever looking at him, he says 
quietly he is convinced he would 
have made the’ grade with the 
champs and adds; 

“But if they didn’t want to give 
me a chance—I think I'm better 
off with this club.” 

Philadephia baseball writer 
Art Morrow, who can be less in- 
hibited, writes bluntly in the 
Sporting News “Unbiased observ- 
ers report that in his years in the 
Yankee chain, Power received 
the silent treatment. Managers 
and coaches left him strictly 
alone.” 

Said Power at the Yankee Stad- 
ium—“I've learned more about 


ield white clad 
he was the toast of the town with 
a .334 batting average and 105 
runs batted in. 

From there be jumped direct- 
ly to Triple A ball with Syra- 
cuse in the International, and the 
jump wasn't too rougir even for 
a-20-year-old. He slipped to .294, 
with a lot of base power. 
In 1952, with City, again 
Triple A, he blossomed out 
with a 331 and everyone 
said he was ready to come up. 
But the Yanks kept him down 
again last year to complete their 
legal three years for farming him, 
and he led the league with .349, 
and also in total bases and in 
base hits. In mid-season the 
Yanks wanted a righthanded hit- 
ter so they skipped Power and 
brought up Gus Triandos, from a 
league of lower classification. 


Triandos is white, or could 
you have figured that one out 


yourself? 


Unable ta, hold him down le- 
gally any longer the Yanks had 
to move him to their roster on 
Oct. 13 to protect him from be- 
ing drafted for $10,000, and then 
on Dec. 16 they completed the 
trade which sent him to Philly. 


* 

A YANKEE propaganda cam- 
paign to “explain” that he wasn't 
so hot a prospect hinted that Vic 
was “lazy,” “hard to handle” 


Joe Williams and Dan Dan-- 


iels, writers on the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun, who 
had never seen Power play ball, 
helped this dirty smear along. 
’ Vic's pleasant face clouds up 
at mention of this “no hustle’ 
slander, It makes him slightly 
angry. 

“Just how am I supposed to 
make those averages and records 


if that were true,” he snaps, “what_ 
.did they want me to do, sweep 


the ball park, maybe?” 

I chatted with manager Eddie 
Joost about it and the former 
— star said flatly “Non- 
sense, I just can't understand 
how such sfories about him got 
around. I wouldn't want a better 
attitude in a ballplayer. He is co- 
operative, anxious to learn and 
intelligent. Why, we see him im- 
prové as we teach him things 


Wally Moses work with me all. about centerfield he didn’t know.” 


the time and are really helpful 
and friendly. I couldn't ask bet- 
ter.” Then he shrugged as if to 
say he might as well say the ob- 
vious “Nobody taught me much 
in Kansas City.” 


* 


POWER stands six feet even 


and weighs about 190, though he 
doesn’t seem that heavy. “All 
muscle,” he kids, with a charm- 
ing smile. He is witty and very 
popular with his mates. Once 
when he was in a slight slump he 
came back to the bench mourn- 
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Kansas City to the A's in the same 


deal, says “Only thing I can fig 
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won that fight. I we 
anyone to tangle with 


* 
CENTER FIELD is brand 


new to Power and some were 
wondering why Joost had put him 
in that demanding outfield spot 
instead of right or left field. They 
didn't have long to wonder this 
day, for in the last half of the 
first inning he caught a fly b 

Mickey Mantle pretty well Be 
in left center and bulleted a 
throw to catcher Robertson which 
doubled up a Yankee trying to 
score from third and brought the 


crowd to its feet with a roar. 


“Centerfield is not bad,” Vie 
said in answer to my question, “I 
like first base best I guess, but 
center best of the outfield posi- 
tions. You can follow the pitches 
and get a break on the ball from 
the way it comes into the plate.” 

Due to the vagaries of the 
schedule, this single game at the 
Stadium was the A’s only appear- 
an@e there until they come back 
May 7, 8 and 9, the last named 
a Sunday doubleheader. Noth- 
ing New Yorkers saw in this 
single appearance would incline 
them to argue with Sporting 
News prediction that Power 
would be the American League 
Rookie of the Year. 

One thing. This is iiable to be 
a strange winter for Power. 

“I have played summer -and 
winter baseball with no off sea- 
son since I was 15,” he said. 

But now that he has made the 
majors, the Athletics are liable 
to feel that nine years of base- 
ball without a break is enough, 
and Vic Power may get his first 
rest in a long long while of 
strikes, balls, singles, doubles, 
sliding, running, throwing, bus 
rides, doubleheaders, quick meals 
and unending pressure. . .. 
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HAVE THEY RUNG IN the liveliest ball ever on the 1954 
season? You can't prove it for sure because the baseball manu- 
facturers and baseball officials have been mumbling “no change 
in the baseball” since about 1867. All you know is what you see 


and read. 


On Sunday in Brooklyn Duke Snider, who doesn't figure 


to be stronger suddenly at 27 than at 26, 25, 24, 
one which caromed off the upper centerfield 


23, 22 or 21, hit 
bleacher seats at 


Ebbets Field and out of the park. That was definitely a “never 


before” wallop. 
On the same 


centerfiéld wall ‘at Yankee Stadium on the fly, 


ever done before. It carried ? 


Kellner, McDermott 


t that Blagkety blank rabbit in 
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day Mickey Mantle lofted one which hit the 


which nobody had 
the flagpole and well past the 
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PARENTS of young chil- 
dren have been caution- 


or some other problem. -* 
* 


By JO LYNNE 


By Federated Press than teenagers. Older women use 


Many youn 

efforts to 
oldest child feels and to let him 
express these feelings have too 
little concern for the baby who 
‘takes the beatings! - . 

The younger child may then 

row cowed and constantly fear- 
fil always at a disadvantage with 
an aggressive older brother or 
sister, and have difficulty estab- 
lishing himself as _ strong, 
quate person in the er 

Of course, this doesn’t alwa 

happen; many parents still fo 
the older one suffer in their great 
fuss over the new baby or in as- 
suming and thereby insisting 
(whether they realize it*or not) 
that all is love and sweetness 
tween the two. It is essential not 
only to prepare the older child 
for the baby’s coming and to let 
him share in all the arrangements, 
but also to expect and understand 


his mixed feelings about the new 
arrival. 

He won't like the baby all the 
time; he may want to “throw him 
out the window and get a dog in- 
stead,” as one three-year-old I 
know recently expressed it! At 
other times he may want to go 
off with Mommy or Daddy and 
forget the little one’s existence; 
he will enjoy stories about how 
you felt about your little brother 
or sister—and the stories should 
be honest ones! 

If the older child doesn’t ex- 
press these feeli some way 
and is always mate to feel he 
must love his little brother or sis- 


l 


and he may learn to take rough 
treatment, but the parents must 
throughout take fill vemmensliot 
ity for protecting all-their chil- 
dren from mistreatment by any- 
one. 


The younger child who is al- 
lowed to take too much abuse 
from the older often grows up 
too “good,” too gentle, too afraid 
to express his own angry feel- 
ings, use he is always at a 
disadvantage. 

Speech difficulties may de- 
velop, night terrors, or various 

of unreasonable fears. I 
know one little girl of three, who 
has been dominated by her old- 
er brother to the point of remain- 
ing very ive, very babyish in 
her speech and movements, and 
desperately afraid of such com- 
mon-place things as cameras, 
sirens, and automobiles. 


The younger child must know 
at all times he has his parents’ 
protection from physical hurt at 
the hands of the older, and from 
being forced to do what the other 
wants. One younger brother, now 
grown up, told his mother that 
the worst terror of his childhood 
was when he and -his older 
brother had a fight and she would 
in desperation as to what to do 
\valk out of the room, slamming 
the door, and leaving him to fend 


_ for himself. 


Even though he may have pro- 
voked the fight by teasing in the 
first place, he still should never 


one has justice on his side! At 


least she is showing concern, and 


Food for 


By HELEN COOPER 


Thought 


IDEAS FOR BROILING — 
ip the fish in some French 


needs are respected by the other, 


and so they are not thrown to- 
gether too constantly. Even in 
cramped fiving quarters, where 
several children é one. room, 
it is usually possible to give each 
one a shelf or a box for his own 
things, and to teach the others 
not to take them. | 


Also it may even be necessary 


at times to mark off sections of 


the flogr with chalk so each may 
have a separate place to play. 
Many wise mothers know when 
to take the toddler off to the 
kitchen with a few pans to bang 
and rattle, so that big brother 
can zoom his cars around with- 
out interference; or when to en- 
tice big sister and her friend in- 
to the same kitchen to make 
cookies or. chocolate pudding, 
and leave the little ones in com- 
mand of the toys. : 


Sometimes this may seem to 
take too much time from the al- 
ready-harassed housewife who is 
busy with so many things and 
doesn’t want the kids underfoot; 
but it actually saves time that 
would be taken up, whether you 
like it-or not, with a big fight 
that grows out of brothers and 
sisters in too close quarters! 

Planning ahead so that each 
child can have a little time with 
Daddy all to himself when he 
gets home from work; and good 
relations with neighbors are also 
important, so that the older child 
can sometimes go next door to 
visit his best ‘friend while the 
little oné gets some much-need- 
ed attention. 


All of these suggestions should 
ease the parents problems, 4s 
well as the child’s, and make the 
family unit a more harmonious 
one when it needs to function as 


a unit. 


Stubborn Dirt 
Ge of the greatest prob- 
lems in home laundry 
is heavily soiled clothes that 
dont come out clean with 
regular’ washing. Women 
have asked the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture specialists wheth- 
er to rewash pieces that come out 


of the machine still dingy or to 


use some other treatment. 
Textile specialists advise 
presoaking, suited to both 
soil and the fabric, for easy, 
efficient launderidg. The right 
soaking process helps loosen the 
stubborn dirt and thus prepares 
the fabric for successful launder- 
ing. The following methods have 
proved successful with some 
items. - 

1, Greasy overalls and cotton 
work shirts. Cover garment with 
hot sudsy water containing half 
a cup of household ammonia, 
Soak 15 to 20 minutes. For con- 
venience, soak in the tub of the 
washer, then sping or wring out 
clothes and wash in the regular 
way. 

2. Over-soiled cotton slip cov- 
ers, curtains or play clothes. Soak 
10 to 20 minutes in warm water, 
or in warm water containing a 
detergent or non-precipitating 
water-softener, Use 1-2 to l 
tab n of either substance 
for each gallon of water. After 
soaking, extract water and wash 
as usual, 

8. Soiled collars, neckbands 
and cuffs, especially in men’s 
shirts. Because the dirt has been 
worn into the fabric at these 
places, it needs loosening in ad- 
vance of washing. Work suds in 
gently with hands, soft brush or 
sponge, using the same soap or 
detergent that will be used in 
washing, 

It is well always to remember 
that soap and detergents do not 
mix and are apt to counteract 
each other's action. Also, it is 
not wise or saving to put off 
washing until fabric of any kind 
is badly soiled. Whenever possi- 
ble, it pays to wash before dirt 
is ground in and hard to remove. 


Milk for Mothers 


Most mothers try hard to see 
that their children get enough 
milk in their diets, knowing how 
valuable and important this all- 

food is, But they often 
ont look after themselves and 


take far less milk than they need - 


tastes even better. ‘ 
A fish loaf can be fun to eat 
when you use some imagina- 
tion, Instéad of putting the 
loaf pan, put the mixture in 
cupcake tins and bake. See if 
your kids wont a a kick out 
of eatings fish- cupcakes. 
(Incidentally, it’s a wonderful 
way to serve meat loaf too.) 
Here's a recipe for fish loaf 
that’s a “beaut.” Use either 
cooked, flaked or canned fish 
for this one. The mixture can 
also be used for fish cakes. 
Ingredients 
S coon. OD. cooked flaked or 


less than younger women and 
even expectant mothers * often 


Ss a 
Milk is one of the protective 


foods that we never stop needing 
and this year when milk and all 


‘ dairy products are plentiful, wo- 


men of all ages should try to in- 
clude more in their diets. Milk 
is a good investment in high 
= protein, calcium, ribo- 

avin and other minerals and 
vitamins for the money spent, so 
even on low cost diets, plenty 
should be included, 


New Moth 


Protection 


Last year the U. S. Depart- 
Ment of Agriculture announced 
the discovery of EQ-53, liquid 
product for moth-proofing wool 
during laundering. It was so well 
received that distribution could 
not meet demand. 


This year there should be suf- 
ficient supply for laundering the 
blankets, scarfs, sweaters and 
other washable woolens that 
housewives are already storing 
away. More than 80 firms are 
manufacturing the product which 
sells under various trade names. 
EQ-53 appears prominently on 
most containers. : 

EQ-53 is the first insecticide 
t otake ‘a regular place among 
home laundering supplies. It is 
an easy, economical, effective 
way to treat washable woolens 
against clothes moths and carpet 
beetles. Its unique advantage is 
that it permits pest-proofing to 
ocmbine with laundering by 
hand or machine. A few teaspoon- 
fuls in the wash or rinse water 
leaves a minute invisible quanti 
of DDT in the wool to ward o 
insects and protects them for a 
season, unless they are wasted 


or dry cleaned. 
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you realize that there are no 
ners in an H-bomb war. 


Coliseum 


(Continued from Page 2) 


oe 
ve 
jects 


of family are some of the 
that bar ple; nor are 


Some tenants have been sent to 


rT ents only to find the pla 
ly|already rented when they arrive. 


Others are steered to flats in worse 
condition than the crumbling 
rooms where they live, and at 


id |higher rents. ¢ 


Among the most harassed of all 


examines the steel, auto, and other 


unions and concludes that there are 
t least some 


cent. 

The plan was put over at a meet- 
ing of Local 12, UAW, over which 
Gosser has long exercised a czar- 


like domination. The workers were! . 


told this is the only way to help 
the company compete with the “Big 
Three” and keep it going. 

A day after approval, Gosser 
went into the plant personally to 
help put it through. When that was 
over he boasted to the Toledo 
Blade that a five percent wage cut 
took immediate effect for 3,300 


moved here years ago to make way |,. 


the of Nixon's “off-the- 
; purpose : ota 


U.S, tenia in the Indo- 


. china war with our ground 


Ray Cromley, Washington 


earaneen for the Wall 
Street Journal, said it was “the 


beginning of a campaign to whip 
up American opinion . .. to 
ready the coo people for 
action in Indochina if necessary.” 
Otherwise, he said, “Indochina 
so soon aiter Korea would be a 
terrific shock for all of us.” 


¥* 

AS A TRIAL BALLOON, the 
initial reaction to Nixon’s speech 
was hostile, at least with respect 
to sending troops. John S. 
Knight, Detroit publisher, said 
his paper will o it. Frank 
E. Gannet, another publisher 
was “sorry” Nixon went so far. 
And Col. Robert McCormick, 
publisher of the Chicago Trib- 
une, reflected the point of view 
of many Mid-Westerners when 


be aeak tp the Medochios sees” 


to all Illinois members of Con- 


Sen, Everett Dirksen (R-Ill) 
replied that he subcorthes 
to your thinkin 


. ». troops in 

ochina, and Rep. Timothy 
P. Sheehan (R-IIl) agreed that 
“this conflict should be resolved 
by tiations between the 
parties involved—the French peo- 
ple and the Viet Minh leaders.” 
The Administration position, 
as expressed by Nixon, is “the 
public be damned.” Policy can- 
not be made by “an uniformed 
public opinion,” Nixon told the 
editors. And his conclusion, as 
reported by the New York Times, 
was: “But with or without the 
support of public opinion, if the 
situation. in Indochina requires 
that American troops be sent 
there . . . the Administration 
must face the issue and send 


ght the chances for)for other slum clearance projects, 


peace were good: nobody could or city schools or hospitals. : : 
win in a irogen war. He The tenants have 0 ,|percent m other departments and 
thought the UN and ~ US was!They want demolition: halted until a — nde 4 pr erp oe 
_— ing on pe a —_ oo nag they have found suitable homes weit the tramater afaik audi thes 
sible. East-West trade would be quired under the housing -laws. 
a boon, of course, and it is realiz-| Most have received no help of any 
able. He did not think the Soviets|kind in finding a place to live— 
had shown as much of good faith|though some hold eviction noticés 
as the USA, but the times being!dated May 30. 
what they are he believed bot * proudly yesterday that’already five 
sides must find agreement. The| THE PROBLEM of the Colum-|Percent more cars were being pro- 


Hydrogen age has reached Cleve-|bus Circle tenants is becoming/@uced with 74 dess workers than 
land. : when the operation began.” 
* . 


* ; 
is Sotar Pewter bare rsa DETROIT locals, caught by sur- 
with a unanimity that could, to a prise, hiya ‘protesting when they 
ous mind, sound a bit des-|the excuse of encouraging “private Ee sce a ce + heli 
—_ discreetly so asienterprise.” Private enterprise, that the UAW h hark ay eve 
publishers. There | however, is building for profits and |<_- So on & 
; falling off in employ-|has thus far completely ignored 


a hig program,” wired Carl 
leveland has the need of low-income families ( tu3t President of Ford, Local 
for non-segregated housing. 


600 to Reuther. To the Toledo 
Under Title I of the 1949 Fed- workers he counseled that it is ridi- 
0\eral Housing Law a notorious prac- 


culous to think that a tiny firm 
Sti Sai tents A tes Chin Cals like Willys would be able to seri- 
project, taxpayerss money is ob- 


the troops.” . 

It is easier to insult public 
opinion in an off-the-record 
speech than it is to ignore it in 
day-to-day political _actions, 
however. One of the immediate,, 
results of public expressions was 


that Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles told anews conference 
Monday, after conferring with 
Eisenhower, that the dispatch of 
U.S. troops was “unlikely.” But 
he did not retract Nixon's Pe 
icy aE — can “4 one 
only by the people, and es 
cially labor, speaking out loudly. 


he said, “He talks like a gibber- 
ing idiot.” Ironically, the most 
favorable comment came from 
a Democratic publisher, Mark 
Etheridge* of Kentucky, who 
said “it might become neces- 
sary to send troops.” 

Reaction from members of 
Congress has been slow, partly 
because of the Easter recess. 
But partly because Democratic 
members, from which opposition 
to Administration policies might 
logically some, are so largely 
committed to a continuation of 
the cold war policies begun by 
Truman. 

The situation in Washington 


WHERE WE STAND 


Gom 


with an increase of two to three 


“decent, safe, and sanitary” as re- d 
ay. 


A day after the Blade ran a head- 
line “The UAW Assuming , ‘Straw 
Boss’ Role to Boost Output.” The 


story said “Mr. ee ee 
t 


more common in New York 
other cities plagued by both hous- 
ing shortages and slum conditions. 
The Eisenhower program has 
killed low-cost public housing with 
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ously compete with GM and Ford 


, pa even with the help of wage cuts. 
— for le gc mgs all The Leaders of Chrysler locals whose 
mean taking people out of old filthy employer lost much ground on the 


market to Ford and GM were 
a renting them clean, among the first to condemn the 


“Slum clearance” under ‘Title I, Toledo formula. 
a ; 


however, becomes a highly profit- . which is t 
, 1 e. positon 

able business. The city first con tht ayptah yy. mee: ee 
claim and rightfully point out that 


-ldemns and requires the land for 
ae meer. poco. A. milion Senet AW thas sunaiiohed wage cuts fn 
then is paid bv the city other plants,” said Joseph Cheal 
the sien and “telocaie and C, Pat Quinn, respectfully 
Lente aust Instigiees president and vice-president of 
Until the area is cleared, the|Dodge Local 3. as 
concern collects a percentage of gl ~~ ee ee 
; more money ‘even restrain ir sur 
er cil repairs” of ong ith headlines across the front 
There . pages. The Detroit Free Press edi- 

here a rent increase torial titled “UAW-Kaiser Partner- 

ship Is Step in Right Direction” 

RE 

|viewed the Toledo deal as a sig- 
nificent forward step in labor-man- 
agement relations.” The Detroit 
in Wage Crisis” saw the deal as 
t answer on what 

Id in event of an eco- 
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of the UAW's Ed 
Conference in Chicago : 
which Reuther and others talked 
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jing for U. S. and Soviet negotia- 
|tions to outlaw the H-bomb. It 
needs also to demand commitments 
for “no more Koreas.” ; 

* 

; a Join LABOR has by now displayed 
FACT is that Douglas has been|an increasing awarefess that Me- 
one of the ee ee of |Carthyism means fascism, the open, 
intervention in inx. Two'brutal rule of big business. But it|* 
days after Secretary of State John)y.. not yet moved forward to the 
Foster Dulles made his speech call-|""* "* ¥ 
ing for action in Indochina even if|'elization that McCarthyism-fas-) 
it entails “serious risks,” Douglas|cism’ cannot be defeated by con- 
rose up on the floor of the Senate|ceding the McCarthyite Big Lie 
to congratulate the administration. |,}oyt 2 Communist conspiracy, or 

by ‘maintaining silence about Mc- 


Hhe boasted that he had ym -€ 
: Sus : 
a Carthyites in the Democratic Party, 
such as McCarran, At minimum 


past three years! 
AFL president George Meany 

has taken a similar .stand. But if again, labor in ordet to advance its 

Meany or any other Jabor leader interests, needs to demand that 

thinks that he can rally working-|p.ocrats stop making concessions 

class families for “another Korea” he McCarthvites and Dixi 

then they have learned nothing"? “¢ yites and Dixie- 
crats—concessions as in the Condon 
case and as in the Democratic bills 
that go so far as proposing the out- 


from 1952. 
It is of more than passing inter- 
lawing of the Communist Party and 
in failing to push for an FEPC law. 


est that while Douglas was prais- 
ing Dulles in the Senate, the other 
Senator from oe a _ 
Dirksen, a member of the Mc- ; 
Carthy coterie in the Republican|, The McCarthyites and the COP 
Party, was stating that our own leadership have already: made it 
boys should not a dragged into clear that they are out to extermin- 
the war. Dirksen was thinking of|2t¢ the Democrats—at least its New 
November and the voters back Deal wing—by charging it with be- 
home, even while he also supported |ing the party of “treason. The real 
Dulles’ program. target, however, is labor and the 
Labor, in order to advance its democratic rights ‘of the people. 
interests in November, needs to The people can be rallied against 
take an independent pro-working- |this fascist-like attack; they can 
be rallied for an anti-depression 
peacetime program. They cannot be 
rallied for war and witchhunting. 
Such a political mobilization, 
however, can only take place if la- 
bor works out an independent pro- 
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tevenson, nati 
man § Mitchell and Congres-| 
sional leaders follows this pattern: 
criticism of GOP trickle-down eco- 
nomic measures, fulsome support to 
treat the McCarthy issue as a Re- 
publican “family” matter. 

It is only on economic issues that 
the Democrats have 8 for- 
ward with any degree of vigor in 
opposition to the Administration 
program. Democrats have lashed 
out at the Administration's give-| 
away tax program, the scuttling of 
public” housing, the crippling of 
public power, chopping down eid 
to education and the attempt to re- 
du cefarm price supports. 

Such documents as the minority 
statements on the tax bill and on 
the President's Economic - Report 
have already become campaign 
documents. Can these turn the trick 
for November, however? Will con- 
centration on economic issues guar- 
antec the defeat of the McCarthy- 
ites: | 

Perhaps the best case in point is 
the Senatorial race in Illinois. Here 

- Sen. Paul Douglas, a “Fair Deal” 
Democrat backed by most top labor 
leaders will run for re-election 
against Joseph T. Meek, an out- 
right supporter of Joseph McCarthy 
and a big business lobbyist. 

Meek and his advisers have 


‘Steel Contract Coming Up 


(Continued from Page 7) 
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, “igen and. control system should 
not ownership, of all atomic activi- patineped ae any 

ties.” AFTER Presid 

The UN majority supported a _Rinenewer 
U.S. delegation proposal. The pro- 
posal, as indicated above, was to|, 
set up an international agency 
which would own and manage the 


atomic resources of all countries. 
| ment not to use the A and H bombs, 
This meets the argument that the 
Russians are trying to “deprive us 
1of our advantage” in such weapons, 
Second the Soviet Union is repeat- 
ing its long-standing proposal to 
ban the bombs under a system of 
strict international control and in- 
spection. 

There hasn't been much agru- 
ment about Eisenhower's proposal 
for international pool of atomic 
materials, But there should be no 
illusions that this proposal in any 
way eliminates atomic weapons or 
ake them less dangerous. In 
the same article atomic scientist 
Rabinowitch strongly backs Eisen- 
hower's proposal. 

America’s national interest re- 
uires an adequate defense against 
e Hell Bombs. The only defense 

against the bombs, science has told 
us, is to make sure they are not 
dropped. So, let's ban them. 


And the international agency which 
would own and control all such 
resources would itself be controlled 
by a majority of its members. That 
majority followed the U.S. position. 

It was obvious to anyone cover- 
ing the UN debate at that time 
that no agreement was possible on 
any such proposal. For example, 
it was known that if the situation 
had been reversed and the Soviet 
Union had majority backing in the 
UN, the U.S. would never agree 
to a proposal to hand over its 
atomic resources to an agéncy con- 
trolled by the Soviet Union. 

* 


IT WAC NEVER explained in 
the UN why ownership and man- 
agement of the atomic agency was 
necessary to ban the atomic bomb. 


cover “all employees directly or 


ee 


as those which’ provide a guaran- 
tee of 60 percent of the average 
wage and making the companies 
ay the costs; however, many be- 
ieve that its provisions should 
cover all steelworkers (and not be 
limited to those with three years 
seniority), and should continue for 
- total length of unemployment (in- 
stead of one year or less, depending 
on size,of fund built up). They point 
out that it makes no provision at 
all for the 100,000 jobless now or 
those who may become jobless be- 
fore any GAW plan can become 


operative. 


MAINLY, however, the steel- 
workers look upon GAW as a posi- 
tive step toward alleviating the 
problems of the unemployed; while 
they regard 30-40 as a means of 
protecting the jobs of the employ- 
ed. They therefore regard these 
two demands as being completely 
harmonious, being equally neces- 
sary and urgent. — 

_ Since the union leaders already 
var texan § in the union’s con- 

act ands, it is necessary to 
ald greater support for the 30-40 
cemand if it is to be okayed by the 
Wage Policy Committee for the 
contract demands. 

Other demands advanced by 
various locals before the WPC, 
meeting in April, are: 

®* A substantial flat wage in- 
crease, across-the-board for all 


members: 
* A $1.75 minimum wage in 
steel; 
* Time and a half for Saturdays; 
double time for Sundays; 
® FEP clause in every steel con- 
tract; | 
* $200 a month pension, fully’ 
paid by company; at age of 60 or 
after 25 years of work, with union 
participation in administration; _ 
’, © Straighten out the incentive 
| ang incorporate into the contract 
following safeguard principles 
proposed by six Youngstown lo- 


indirectly in production; d) recog- 

nize the principle that an em- 

ployee cannot be force to work 

at an incentive pace. 

® Strengthen grievance machin- 
ery; eliminate the compulsory ar- 
bitration steps; one-week time limit 
on each step in grievance pro- 
cedure; extend to stewards the right 
to handly grievances; one steward 
for every 50 workers; 


® One year contract; frequent: 


, 
’ 


wage re-openers; bar long-term con- 


tracts. 
+ 


THE STEEL workers recognize 
that these necessary and just de- 


mands will not be won without a 
struggle; they know the bosses will 


not hand them to the workers on a 
silver platter. | 
When steel union president Mc- 
Donald; speaking of the Eisenhow-| 
er Administration, said: “We can 
expect nothing good from the new 
administration in Washington . . .| 
and, in fact, we will have to fight’ 
with might and main to keep them 
from taking things away,” the steel- 
workers understood and applauded. | 
But when they say brother Mc-' 
Donald take that arm-in-arm “good-' 
will” tour of U. S. Steel plants with’ 
Mr. Fairless, they scratched their 
heads and wondered if McDonald 
had understood his own words. For 
the steelworkers know full well that 
it is Fairless) bosom-buddies who 
are running that administration 
from which “we can expect nothing 
good” and which is ea things 
away from the people and giving 
them away to big business! 
If the steelworkerg are to win 
w wegen oie they will have to 
ight with mi main” to get 
it, for they know . can expect 
Seer gh“ gare eee 
at is why it is so urgent 
that every local union in steel pre- 
pare-for a hard fight by setting up 
the fullest possible strike and strike 
relief machinery now. 
This will show the bosses what | 
the real attitude of the steelworkers. 
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ar-in-arm tour. It can have a 


licans don’t recognize a “dirty war” 


erately torpedoed. He will have 
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gram on the economy, on p@ace 
and democratic rights and then 
seeks to rally the public for it. 


Geneva 


(Continued from Page 5) 
better‘ next autumn when fightin 


is again possible.in Viet Nam after 
the monso@&i rains. Arming the Viet- 
namese puppets, rounding up mer- 
cenaries and calling them allies, or 
eveh throwing Affierican soldiers in- 
to the jungles and marshes of Viet 
Nam will not change those realities. 
* 


AND THIS brings us to our own 
American responsibilities, If Amer- 


when they see one, for this is one 
of the dirtiest assaults that any co- 
lonial people have ever experienc- 
ed, maybe we will recognize it for 
the “hopeless war” that it is. 
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If Mr. Dulles does get us into: 
this war, it will be because the oc-' 
casion for a settlement was delib- 


erately torpedoed. | 

At Geneva, the opportunity ex- 
ists to stablize the truce in Korea, 
to end all fighting in the Far East, 


> 


'Z| cynical publicists like Ivy 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Latterly, in our land, press agents 
have tried to give thé high-and- 


| mighty a common touch and so 


Lee 
refurbished the elder Rockefeller 
so that the richest man in the 
world came to be-known, at his 
death, as the greatest philanthro- 
pist. And we have heard Herbert 
Hoover read his latter - day 

hes with a slanginess that 
chilled you for they descended to 
a “dem and dose” vulgarity as 
his concept of appealing to the 
common man. 


¥ 


THIS Communist leader was a 
man whose intellectual qualities 
ranked with the ablest and I 


never knew him in a pose, a false 
front. He was irretrievably him- 
self, a plain ,workingman who 
loved humanity and who dedi- 
cated himself to it, without the 
air of pitty or sanctimoniousness, 
or superiority over those who 
had not come to understand what 
he understood or to feel what he 


where he worked in Ford's 
other factories, forever one of 
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thar 
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Weiner Spurred Writers 


treasurer of the Communist 
Party, a foremost leader of his 
arty and all who knew him in 
is various posts regarded him 
similarly, as-a friend they could 
trust, a leader and yet forever 
a man of the people, a plain 
man, They cottoned to his lumi- 
nous a and to his 
unyielding r, and there are 
many stories of his unabated joy 
and high spirits in the darkest 
times. You get that from talks 
= = ps ge gp 
at side all ¢t 
storms, and from his daughter, 
Eleanor, who regards him as a 
“nérfect father,” one who never 
let her down, as she says, and 
she told of his “high-jinks” and 
affectionate playfulness even in 
the days when they lived in a 
dark, cellar flat in the Bronx 
and subsisted primarily on po- 
tatoes and herring. Poverty never 
impoverished his spirit. That 


Id that knowledge from his 
y and his friends fighting 
on in his : 


a Next of Kin (Beith) 


1:10 
What in the WorldPanel Show 


(2) 1:30 
Camera Three ( 
Penn Relays too 
Short Story (2) 
: Paul [eas (2) 
| Seekde Cloneos ! 278 . 
Sid ao sd Coca (4) 9 
Cares Chaves nO) oe vs. 
ay om 
(7) 10 
(5) 10:30 
TV 
SUNDAY, April 25 
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5:45 
4:30 
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ee coer tt) IF .m.| 


Baseball: Giants-Phila. (11) 1 ‘55 
. Z Issue—Martin Agronsky (7) 

Roller Derby (7) 4 

Youth Takes a Stand (2) 4:30 

Adventure—Museum of Natural 
Hi (2) 5 

Halimark Hall of Fame (4) 5 

Meet the Press (4) 6 

Drew Pearson (5) 6 

You Are There (2) 6:30. Evacua- 
tion of Corregidor | 

Life With Father (2) 7 

Author Meets Critics (5) 7. 
Execution of Private Slovik by 
William Bradford -Huie 

Movie: We Die At Dawn (Brit- 
ish) (9) 7:30 

Comedy Hour (4) 8 

Bing Crosby Show (2) 9 

Twenty Questions—Quiz (5) 1 

Bowling (13) 10 

Late Movie: Lydia (4) Mid- 
might. Merle Oberon, Joseph Cot- 
ten , 


TV FOR CHILDREN 
SATURDAY, April 24 


Tommy Henrich—Sports (2) 


Lone Ranger (2) 1 
Tommy Henrich (7) 6 


TV FOR CHILDREN 
SUNDAY, April 25 


Western Tales (5) 10 a.m. 
Children’s Hour (4) 10:30 
__ Magic Clown = 1:30 
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0O;'WNBC 7:30 
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Cassidy | 4) 11:45 
Me 12:15 


? 
SATURDAY, April 24 


Baseball: Giants vs. Phila. 
WMCA 1:25 

Baseball: Dodgers at Pittsburgh 
WMGM 1:25 

Let’s Pretend WCBS 2 

Baseball: Yankees at Philadel- 
phia. WINS 2 

Adventures in Ssience, WCBS} 
3:15 
Puerto Ricans in N. Y. WNBC 
5:30 

Spotlight on Paris WNBC 7 
Gunsmoke (Western) WCBS 8 


RADIO 
SUNDAY, April 25 


Baseball: Dodgers vs. Pitts. 


WMGM 12:55 
Baseball: Yanks vs. Phila. WINS 


l 

Youth Wants to Know—Forum 
WNBC 1 

Opera: Bizet's The Pearl Fishers 
WOR 1:30 

Baseball: vs. Phila. 
WMCA 1:55 

N. Y. Philharmonic — Leonid 
Hambro, pianist WCBS 2:30 | 

Anthology, poetry series WNBC| 


Giants 


Stage Struck WCBS 5 

Our Miss Brooks WCBS 6:30 
NBC Symphony WNBC 6:30 
Jack Benny WCBS 7 

Theatre Royal: Lawrence Olivier 


Bing Crosby Show WCBS 8 
Hallmark Hall of Fame WCBS 
g 


& McCarthy WCBS 


Bergen 
9:30 

Elmer 
10:15 


Meet the Press WNBC 10:30 
MOVIES 
Salt of the Earth? 86th St. 
Grande (at. Lexington) 


Genevieve (British) Sutton 


Attack From. thé Sea (Russian) 
Stanley 


Julius Caesar, Plaza 
Lili, 52nd St. Translux 
Beauties of the Night (French) 


Davis, News WABC 


Fine Arts 


—_ eee 


In Loving Memory 
of 
MORRIS OKEN*® 
Brave Working Class Fighter 


DIED APRIL 17, 1958 


Jenny Oken, Mary, Eliot, Lydia, Dave, Helen, Joe 
and all the grandchildren 


People’s 


St. Translux 


Little 
Heidi & White Mane, neighbor- 
hoods 


Quartet (Somerset Maugham). 


ness-British), Baronet 
Pinocchio & Rob Roy, neighbo 
; Or - 
hoods 


Ww. 
Mews. Evenings except Mon. and 
ri. 

World 
Barbizon Plaza, 
Mats. Sat. & Sun. 
tival Theatre, Jan Hus Auditorium, 
351 E. 74 St. 

DeLys, Tues. to Eun. 


' 1St. Theatre 
Coronet 


| Miller 
Golden 


"|day—last day, 1 to 5. 
enberg* Gallery 


Galleries. 


Exhibit, Museum of Modern Art 
American. Paintings of 19th)teacher pay raises. | 
Century, Whitney Museum 


& Central Park W. 


way 


B’klyn rit & Park Pl. Films. Story 
Hours (Sat. at 11:30). Live animal 


progra 
sip.m. Sun. and holidays 1-5 p.m. 


Sin 
Ave. Sat-Sun 3 p.m. 


People’s Artists Hootenanny, Sat. 
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La Ronde (French) Bijou and 
Carnegie 


: d 
4 . 
e 9 


‘ X 
¥ 4 


Pickwick 
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bankers, Stock Exchange 
ish), Creenwich—Sat. only. With 


and commerce a 
the o> iba Council Finance Com- 
Mayor Wagner's 
scission of tax the three percent sales 
as on -certain financial and com-! 
mercial services. 
it was a peculiar sight to see 
these bigwigs of the world of f- 
nance argue before a Council Com- 
mittee. As Mayor Wagner sug- 
gested, they were far, far away 
when the city was putting the heat 
on Gov. Dewey and the State 
Legislature for a larger share of 
state funds. 


The Mayor did not say so, but 
the fact is these moguls were ab- 
‘sent because, among other things, 
they don’t want the state to pay| 
out more money to the city. This 
would mean higher corporate and 
income taxes. 


Knights of the Round Table, mittee 


Man in the White Suit (Guin- 


Martin , Beekman 


Rhapsody (neighborhoods ) 
DRAMA 


, Daven Theatre. 
to Sun. eves. May 2. 
Time of Storm, Greenwich’ 


C 


of- Sholom Aleichem, 


Tues. to Sun. eves. 


Hamlet, Shakespeare Guild Fes- 


* 


WHILE their opposition to the 
‘sales tax extension was violent, it 
-wass not based on ghe same ground 
as that of such groups as the Amer- 


Golden Apple, Alvin Theatre 
Three Penny Opera, Theatre 


Girl on the Via Flaminia, 48th 
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ANOTHER ROUND in the classic battle of the New 
York City budget was fought out last week when leading 


and other moguls of ee 


idles Dikigine aeuihbiaaeiens Uhacadien 


to give pay raises to the workers, 

retroactive to April 1, as a partial 

‘way to make up failure to grant 
t pay raises next year. 


The budget must be passed by 
the Board of Estimate by April 
27. The City Council must then 


act on it. The Council can reduce 
items, but cannot add. 
| Right now, the budget is dis- 
'tinctly defective in several ways. 
The chief target of labor and pro- 
gressive groups is the special ses- 
sion of the Legislature, to be sum- 
moned in May . These groups, and 
‘Wagner, are demanding it review 
the question of city finances and 
grant some of the funds for which 
the Mayor has asked in vain. 
Here, too, the Mayor has been 
subjected to criticism, by Ross and 
others, because of his failure to 


ican Labor. Party, Communist 
Party, trade union bodies, ~which 
‘, oppose sales taxes in principle. 
| When the three percent sales tax 
| wag originally passed, the moguls 
were not around to protest. They 
had no objection to a tax that hit 
ithe people. They're kicking be- 
cause it pinches them directly, even 
‘slightly. 


The first Wagner budget ‘was 


The Magic and the’ Loss, Booth 
Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker 


Kismet, Ziegfeld 
Oh Men, Oh Women, Henry 


Comedy in Music—Victor Borge, 


ART ‘EXHIBITIONS 
Ralph Fasanella, Teachers Cen-' 


rally the people of the city for his 
fight against Dewey and the Legis- 
lature. He has another chance to 
do it now. 


Classified Ads 


ROOM FOR RENT 


WORKING women or ‘student “with small 
family. W. Bronx. Reasonable. Call a‘ter 


ter G allery, 206 W. 15 St. Satur-| earlier subjected to sharp criticism 
'—at hearings of the Board of Esti- 


mate—by spokesmen for teacher, | - 


Matisse—18 paintings, Paul Ros- 
civil service, parents groups, as 
well as by the American Labor, 
Liberal and Communist Parties 
mainly because it did ‘not provide 


Modern French Paintings, Perls, 
Eduard Vuillard Retrospective 


CY 5-3950. 


a 


6 p.m. Curing week. 
“FOR SALE 


\IMPORTED BICYCLE. For 3 to 6 yr. olds, 
with training wheels, handbrake and 


— 


coaster. $39.95 value. Spec. $24.95, . 
Standard Brand Dist.. 143 - 4th Ave. 

| (13th & 4th Sts.) GR 3-7#19. 1 hour 
free parking. 


ee OS 
ee 


lll 


‘enough by way of civil service and 


In this connection, the ALP 

| spokesman, Paul Ross, made a 
telling pointy when he asked the 
_Mavor why the city had to carry a 
. $47,000,000 surplus for the fiscal 
year. According to law, this can- 


CHILDREN’S PROGRAMS 
Hayden Planetarium, 8lst St. 


Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Par 


en 


SERVICES 
(Parniture Refinished and Repaired) B: 


PURNITURE refinisned and repaired. If 
you are tifed of maple. we make it 
mahogany. Estimates free. Work done 


in your home. Call IN ¢- 6827. 
(Painting) — KS 


A JOB well done—painting. panerhange 
ing. Jack Rosen, GI &-7601. Free extie 
mating. Reliable work. 


- 


American Museum of Natural| ®t be carried over but must be 


History, Central Park W. at 79 St. used to drop the real estiate tax 


by that amount. 
* 


ROSS WANTED to know why 


ea 4) eenene i i ne i ie eo 


Children’s Museum,’ 


Brooklyn 


ms. Weekdays 10 a.m. to 5 


Show — Adventures of 


en wee 
ee - 


(Upholsterers) 


CALL HYacinth 8-73887 for sofa, r rewebved, 
relined, springs retied in your home. 
Reasonable. Purniture repaired, slip 
covered, reupnolstered. Comradely ate 
tention. Call mornings 9 to i. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


A 


SPIKE'S MOVING and ~ piek- -up “service, 
city, country and occasiona) long dis- 


es 


lle 


CAMP KINDERLAND 


ON SYLVAN LAKE, K.Y. 


Cirle and Boys, Ages 6-16 
S-week season — $350 


Pu 
Club Cinema, 430 Sixth 


MUSIC 


tance jobs. UN T7107. 


— -_ 


satisfied readers. 


- 2, 4,.6, 8-week periods available 
Children’s Camp 
A i py 


eation with interracial 
ee ee Se ee aoe 


night, Pythian Hall 


Hall, 
Sat. wig. Sun. afternoon 
Washington 


y 
Irving H. S. Rudolf Firkusny, 


MS RSS SUNS Bree ahelene: sieeneneuan ee 


ee es 


pianist, oa night. Tickets at 
S y Concerts, 
. CR 33-1891 


Nobody, But Nobody... 
Teaches the Truth Like 


the 


Jefferson School 


LAST 


to Register for 


THE Brae TERM 


~ $78. AVENUE OF THE ae 
at 16th Su.) © 


“(oh ‘Ave. 


Hadad science ava? teatoeyvedd 


CALL 


Venreieieneiue 


A. B. MAGIL 
Associate Editor 
Masses & Mainstream 


POSS SS Ve 1Sr SS Si SeneHSRANsie Sireeerenretieneuers!: 


6-8000. Day-Night. 


mear 3rd Ave. 
13 £. Tth St. 


GR 7-2457 


Just arrived from 
Guatemala 
and Puerto Rico 


Available for 
speaking engagements 
Call: CR 3-5145 or write 


832 Broadway, N.Y.C. 3 


sacslis kis ‘% ees : 


187 SECOND AVENUE 
Bet. 12th and 18th Sts. © GR 7-0444 


* Chinese Food ® 
Tpecial Attention te Parties & Banquets 


“VACATION with GREATER COMFORT” 
: —is the UNITY THEME for °S4 


New Children's Day Camp this svfemer ~~ Divorted by trained personnel 
Office open 3¢ AM. - 5 P.M. for reservations and information 
co tal UNION SQUARE .¢ AL 5-6960 61:06 .901. 


fondest, : 
$3.75 yd. wholesale. ‘Here $2.95 yd. 


MILL END IMPORTS 


New York 3, N.Y. . 


Re sa : 


: = 


By MAX CORDON 


SOME STARTLING BITS of arithmetic lurk in the background of the ‘54 state 


and congressional campaigns 


| or Republican -margi 
cities upstate, and a 


@ to as hig 
im vote. 


in New York. 


Up for election are the state officialdom, including the Governor, all members of| with an immediate fight for their 


the House of Representatives, and 
of the State Legislature. 


The usual pattern is a heavy 


Democratic majority in New York 
| City, relatively slight Democratic 


GOP, possibly the sharpest since 


m most 
heavy Repub- 
lican majority in the rural areas 
and middle class suburbs. 


But the arithemtic we're talk- 
ing about indicates a possible dis- 
ruption of the pattern in rural 
counties of the state, which cus- 
tomarily give the GOP from 60 
as 88 percent of the 


Last fall, there were local su- 


pervisor elections in upstate coun- 
ties. No complete compilation of 


Big Razor Plant 


Hundreds of workers in aeagee last week were aa 


ty Razor Co. announced that it 


was pe a toward moving the 
plant elsewhere. 


Informed of their jobs’ peril by 
a letter from Sidney Weil, ASR 
president, the eworkers, mem 


lof United Electrical Radio and 


Machine Workers ‘Local 475 im- 
mediately gave their answer. In 
a leaflet, signed by the ASR shop 
committee and Cliff Cameron, Lo- 
cal 475 business manager, the 


workers declared: 
“We are not going to permit 


ASR to move out of the city and 


results is readily at hand. But 


where results were spotted, the 


revealed a startling shift from the | 


Open House” 


at-People’s Artists 


Help celebrate the opening of 
our new studio; dancing, re- 
freshmen's (FREE COFFEE!), 
entertainment by Rector Balley, 
Carib Ecrenaders, Al Moss, Jean 
Murai, others, Adm. $1.00. 


| Sun., April 25—5:30-11:00 
| 124 W. 2ist St.—Studio 5 


a 


—_— 


Hear an authoritative report on 


Guatemala: 


Past & Present 
By A. B. MAGIL 


(Recently returned from an extensive 
investigation) 


Your questions answered in English 
or Spnaish 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 
575 Ave. of Americas 


Sunday, April 25 


$:30 P.M. @ CONTRIBUTION $1.00 


; 


| 


em mma 


-~ 


SO ~eere e eree re ee ne 


tl dl \ 


| the 
.“Liuvia Roja”. (Red Rain)’ is the prize- 


| 


| 


memenninn 


Rally Against 
McCarthyism 


THURSDAY 
MAY 6 


& P.M. 


MANHATTAN CENTER 


. Seeger, Sonny Terry, Betty Sanders, Laura 
Duncan, 


featuring Les Pine in a new and de-| 


| 


‘ 


Prominent Speakers and 
Entertainment 
(To be announced later) 


Admission $1.00 


HOOTENANNY 


Saturday, April 24—8:30 
The Pythian 135 W. 70 St. | 


| 


| 


May 22 at 9 p.m. Full course dinner, en- 
}tertain, music by Mark and Ray Dash- 


Cone? eres Ausp.: N.Y. Student, Dic, LYL. 


/as “thrilling” 


_ Artists celebrate opening of its new studio. 


| 


SATURDAY 


Manhattan 


CLUB CINEMA presents a Tribute to 
National Cinema in tin America. 


winning story of a romantic “guerrilla” 
who becomes a ruthiess military tyrant. | 
The revolt of de la Huerta against Presi-| 
dent Obregon in 1923 provides the hos- 
torical background. Spanish dialogue: Eng- 
lish titles. 2 shows 8:30 and 10 p.m., 430 
Sixth Ave. (cor, 9th 8St.). Members $1; 
non-members $1.25; children 60c. 
FLIP-SIDE HOOTENANNY with Pete 


Jewish Young  Folk-Singers, 
others, Sat., Apr. 24, The Pythian, 135 W. 
70th St. $1.25 and $1.50. Don’t miss ft. 

A WORKING CONFERENCE in support 
of African Liberation. Sat., Apr. 24. Ses- 
sions 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. at Friend- 
| ship Baptist Church, 144 W. 13ist St., N.Y. 
Ausp.: Council on African Affairs. Call: 
MOnvument 6-8700. 

FILM DIVISION'S Second Gala Party, 


lightful program. Sat. eve at 9. At ASP; 
35 W. 64th St. Contr. $1. (Save Mey 8th 
for next party with another topnotch en- 
tertainer.) 

“CYANAMIDE” at Davenport Theatre. | 
138 E. 27 St Performance tonite, thru | 
Sun. Closing May 2. Res. MU 4-8693. 

STIRRING PLAY plus all-star variety 
show! Gee “The Fishermen,” Les Pine’s 
moving drama about strike of Negro fish-| 
ermen in the South. Lauded by “Worker” | 
show. Also Calypso songs | 

-» Comedy sketches .. . drum numbers. 
Adm. free. Fri., Sat. Sun. eve. Lenox 
Studio Wkshp, 79 W. 125 8st. 


SUNDAY 


Manhattan 
CLUB CINEMA presents « Tribute to 
the National Cinemia in Latin America. 
(See detalis under Sat. Maza.). 
“OPEN HOUSE’ on 2ist st. 


People’s 


Sun., Apr. 25, 5:30 to 11 p.m. Dancing. 
Free Cotfee (!), entertain. with Rector 
Bailey, Carib Serenaders, Al Moss, Joan 
Moral, others. Adm. $1. 124 W. 21 St. 
Studio 5. 

SUNDAY FORUM, “The Guatemala 
Story.” A First-hand Report’ by A. B. 
Magil, journalist and student of Latin- 
American Affairs. Jose Santiago. chairman. 
Questions answered in English or Spanish. 
Jefferson School, 575 Sixth Ave. Sun. eve, 
&:30. Contribution $1. 

STIRRING PLAY plus all-star variety 
show. Gee Sat. Man. listing. 


Brooklvn 


MEETING to commemorate Warsaw 
Ghette Uprising, Sun. at 8 p.m. Impres- 
sive, colorful,” program; The Brighton 
Chorus; Beulah Richardson, poet. Speak- 
ers: Howard Past, Yuri Suhl, Abr. Jancf- 
sky. Brighton Community Center, 3200 
Coney Isl. Ave. Don. T5c. 


- Sve at 8:30 p.m. Coney Isl. Center, 
Surf Ave. 
TESTIMONIAL Banquet and Dance, in 
honor’ of Abe and Rose Kolodenko. Sat.. 


MAY DAY evening with Pete Seeger. | 
eee ae rally! Dencing. refresh- 
Yugosiay Hall. 405 W. 41 St. 9 nm. 


GET SET to go to the fun-filled eve- 
os ee Jefferson School's 
Carnival esd Dance. Sat. eve, ! 


re 


Sr cae Gem ep So 
: 


bessuundiresteadients. —_ 


Indochina and toward brandish- 


ee ee ee 
his candidacy. 


ROOSEVELT 


tember. 

Even with the vote shift in ru- 
ral areas, Dewey has a tight, well- 
disciplined ‘machine and will be 

a tough man to defeat. He is play- 
ing for AFL backing, especially 
in the longshore struggle, and may 
get it. 

His defeat can be, achieved only 
if there is a wide coalition of work- 
ers, farmers, Negro people, and 


‘|middle class groups around a pro- 


the state gubernatorial yote of 

1934, which elected Herbert Leh-. 

man by an overwhelming margin. 
* 


TO TAKE THREE counties in 
the south central part of the state, 
the shift away from the GOP 
‘from 1952 to 1953 was as follows: 

* Cayuga C ounty—from 78 per- 
cent in 1952 to 55 percent in 1953. 

¢ Cortland County —from 83 
percent to 49 percent. 

This follows a similar trend, per- 
haps not as great, in last springs 
village elections when numerous 
suburbs of Albany, Syracuse and 
Buffalo went Democratic, some 
for the first time,,. 

In the case of the rural areas, 
the anti-GOP shift is not hard to) 
understand. One need only read | 
the editorials in the powerful Re- | 
‘publican Watertown Times most 
‘influential North country paper 
sharply assailing the Eisenhower 
farm program and Governor Dew- 
ey’s accomodation to it, to realize 
how bitter is the anger of the fram- 

ers against a government policy 
which accents the process of fall- 
ing income. 

Ten county Boards of Super- 
visors, all Republican - controlled, 
joined in a,movement to fight the 
recent cut in butter parity prices, 
decreed by Eisenhowers Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Current moves toward war in 


J | 


ing the H-Bomb will not help the 
GOP among the rural 

ALL THIS COULD be a short- 
lived deal which will. evaporate 
in the heat of Republican dema- 
gogy by November. But the signs 
point to something more signifi- 


cant. 
The extent and durability of the 


shift d d, to some d , on 
the kind of program and candi-| 
dates offered by the Democrats, | 
as well as by the extent of devel- | 
opment of independent political 
activity by the farm and labor 
tions of the state. 
Right now, the CIO and liberal 
Seeeey i ee 
are pumping for Rep. Franklin 
Roosevelt as tic nominee 
fat Slabaney Roosevelt has been 
making militant, anti - McCarthy 
spéeches, and there is no doubt 
he is in the race. It can be expect- 


oppose 


gram which will attract those sec- 
tions of the. population. 

The Democratic Party, on its 
own, however, is not likely to ad- 
vance such a position particularly 
‘as regards the issues of war and 
peace. Here is where the necessary 
independent motion of labor, 
small farmers, Negro people can 
‘be a deciding factor in compelling 
a program that will lick Dewey. 

The activity of such groups as 
the CIO’s- Political Action Com- 
mittee and the AFL's Labor Lea- 
gue for Political Education can 
help lick ,Farleyism within the 
Democratic Party. These organi- 
zations, directly connected with'| 
organized labor — the principal! 
base of Demotratic Party support 

—can compel adoption of a pro-| 
‘gram and candidates that will 
swamp Dewey and the Republican 
Party — the party of Eisenhower, 
McCarthy and Dulles. 


* 
A CRUCIAL PART can be play- 


ed by such a grouping as the 


American Labor Party. Despite 
the complex problem facing it un- 
der New York's deliberately cum- 
bersome election laws—requiring a 
party to obtain 50,000 votes for its 
gubernatorial candidate to remain 
an officially recognized electoral 
body—the ALP can achieve both 
its aims of helping defeat Dewey 
and maintaining its legal status. 
A militant stand for peace, la- 
ee tag farm demands, the rights 
Negro people and Puerto 
Ricans, and against all aspects of 
McCarthyism by an ALP candi- |: 
date can compel the 6160 joes 
to mak substantial cencessions | 


to the will and needs of the elec- 


(Engagement Ends Sunday Eve., May 9) 


or as the American Safe- 
sold its property and 


diate hundreds of workers and 
their families of theif only means 
of livelihood. 


“We will give ASR the answer 
to their relocation problem with 
no ifs, ands or buts. ‘THE RELO- 
CATION WILL BE IN NEW 
YORK CITY.” 


* 


THE COMPANY LETTER 
placed responsibility for the sale 
of the present plant site on the 
NYC Planning Commission pro- 
ject for transforming a section of 
downtown Brooklyn into a Civie 
Center. Demolition has already 
begun near the ASR factory. This 
would mean, the~ company said, 
that the city would eventually 
force ASR to sell the property 
through the city’s rights of emin- 
ent domain. The property sale, 
just completed, was to the Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn 
which would build a college on 
the site in conformity with the 
Civic Center plan. 


The workers made no objection 
to the’sale as such, nor did they 
question the necessity of relocat- 
ing the plant. The leaflet noted, 
however, “ASR says it hag to con- 
sider many things in moving — 
whether it will buy a building — 
rent one—witether a single floor 
or several floors will be more suit- 


able. 


“They say they want to take 
their time—no rush, make sure the 
ASR Co's problems are taken care 
of. BUT NOT ONE SINGLE 
| WORD, NOT THE SLIGHTEST 
; CONCERN. FOR THEIR WORK- 
/ERS! Men; women who have giv- 
‘en the best years of their lives to 
the company .. . 5-10-15 and over 
'40 years in some cases. Nearly half 
a century's sweat and toil! 

“ASR has reaped millions in 
profits year after year and on top 
of this, built up a reserve fund of 
several more millions. The ASR 
worker, on the other hand, is faced 
with the possibility of NO JOB— 
of having to join the one-half mil- 
lion wor » Re who are already un- 
employed in New ¥ork. 

“The ASR Co., which year after 
year bragged about the concern it 
had for its workers, now stands ex- 
posed just like any other employer 
out for all it can get and let the 
workers take care of themselves.” 

The leaflet announced a special 
membership meeting to consider 
the impending relocation of the 
plant and to draft action to protect 
the workers jobs, 

Mth BIG WKEK! 
“A WORK OF VIGOROUS ART” —Time wos | 


“Salt=.Earth’ 


- B6th ST. GRANDE £.of tex. sve. | 


—euuzz 


a —— ee? 


“ "WORLD OF SHOLEM ALEICHEM’ 
ranks with the best that has been done on 


Bway and 


art 


possibly outranks it. It is 
Brooks ¥. Times 


Byes. Incl. Sun. 8:40: Mats. Gat. and Sun. 2:40 
Tickets 


available for all performances 


JARBIZON-PLAZA THEA., 58 St. & 6th Ave. CO 5-7845 
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~ But Publishers 
Are Caretul Men 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE THOUSAND PUBLISHERS in convention at the 
fabulous Waldorf-Astoria where I saw them in the mass 
are public men with a public air, polite, unhurried, courte- 


ous. There is nothing of them 
that makes you think of the 
Front Page, the movie version 
of the newspaperman. In fact 
if they did not wear the little 
re of cel- 

uloid with 
their names 
and newspapers 

yaa in neat 

etters it would 
be hard to dis- 

tinguish them % 

from citizens 

who are cash- 

iers in banks 

or trustees in 

building and loan associations. 


You would scarcely _ think, 
looking them over, that they 
are the men who mould the 
thought of 160,000,000. I can 
report that they carry their re- 
sponsibility graciously, at least 
in public. They wear carna- 
tions in their lapels and they 
knock off every once in a while 
to. sip a martini quietly. There 
is no air of Armageddon here. 

* 


NO, THEY ARE not disor- 
derly_men, in manner or appear- 
ance, nobody's voice was shrill 
nor did I hear a single boom- 


ing crescendo but then again I 
met no man who faintly resem- 
bled Horace Greeley who found- 
ed the New York Tribune or 
Walt Whitman when the good 
ay poet wrote editorials for 
Sa Decailon Eagle. : 
If a 20th Cen Isaiah came 
ark Ave. to 


sleep of ts?” it would not 
o> a =~ or time. The 


on the horizon is no larger than 
a mans hand, say about the 
size of John Foster Dulles’. Oh, 


_it is nothing to worry about. 


* 


AND YET, though I dis- 
cerned no Horace Greeley, that 
shrill, scrappy, irascible, bull- 
headed, profoundly alert man 
who created the Tribune and 
who hired Dr. Kar] Marx as his 
European. editor, still I encoun- 
tered no man who resembled 
Joset Goebbels. 

Now it is true that I did not 
meet the gentry of the New 
York Daily News nor those of 
the Hearst empire; five of the 
six men to whom I spoke at 
random were publishers of 
small-town newspapers, third- 
class cities in the majority, and 
the man from Mainé said, “The 
little city newspapers are not 
the same as the big city news- 

upers. 

Sd I know there is a dif- 
ference, and it is my convic- 
tion that the newspapers have 
an enormous responsibility for 
keeping up the cold war and 
edging us toward the brink of 
the hot one. Yet I have not in 
what I have read discerned an 
appreciable difference in the 


(Continued on Page 13) 


“By ROB F. HALL 
THE EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION placed some cards, face’ u 


on the 


table last week. “One of them revealed that a decision had been made that.f e French 


should stop fighting in Indochina, the U.S 


the jungles rice paddies 
of Viet Nam. 

Another made it clear that the 
State Department is frankly ex- 
pounding the proposition that 
negotiations between the Soviet 
Union and People’s China, on 
the one hand, and the West on 
the other, are “futile.” 

These policy statements, com- 
ing on the eve of the Geneva 
conference (convening April 26) 
which has as one of its aims the 
negotiation of a peaceful settle- 
ment in Indochina, at worst 
could wreck that conference. At 
best, they place hurdles in the 
way of those who are convinced 
that the road to world peace 


SHOPPERS TOOK TIME out to sign petitions 


lies along a course of negotiat- 
ing all outstanding issues in a 
meeting of the Big Five powers. 


THE MANEUVERS of Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dul- 
les to torpedo the Geneva con- 
ference are not so obvious at 
first glance.. But the flat asser- 
tion that Administration policy 
includes sending GI's to Indo- 
china “if needed” was bare and 
without trimming. 

Millions of Americans, immedi- 
ately comrehending, the threat 
of “another Korea” are bombard- 
ing their local newspapers and 
their Congressmen with letters 


. . — : . OS — 
: . oo a ee ee 
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and re 


. will send American GI's to do battle in 


of protest (See page 4). 

In Chicago, 12,000 packing- — 
house at a noonday 
FDR memorial rally April 20, 
voted to condemn top figures 
in the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion for “whooping it up for 
war in Indochina. 

And one result, already regis- 
tered, is that Dulles has felt it 
cha to try to reassure the 
people by saying that sending 
troops to Indochina is 
likely.” 

The blunt exposure of U.S. pol- 
icy was made by vice-president 
Richard Nixon. He delivered his 

(Continued on Page 13) 


“un- 


SH 


d literature asking President 


Eisenhower to outlaw the H-Bomb, at 34th Street outside of Macy’s last week. The peace 
action was the work of a women’s group of the New York Peace Council. For more de- 
tails on voices for peace see Page 4, 
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WERE GOING into the 


final week of our 1954 circu- 


lation drive. 


in 
ie 


i 


“< 
2 
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rhe 
Fatt 


45 


AY 


do so will throw himself into 
the campaign in his locality, 
plugging away unceasingly 
right up through May 2. 


ah 
= 8 4 
tiabeenest 


ane 


ge 13 is as of April 20). We 
ve also jacked up bundle 
sales by some 3,000, mostly as 
a result of the fine initiative of 
our Brooklyn -readers. 
ink that by intensive 
éfforts of ovr supporters, we 
can, this week, hit at least 12,- 


Enter the Last Lap 


to report that as of this writ- 
ing, just a few days after last 
week's $110,000 fund campaign 
announcement, there has been 


some response. One worker 
es a dollar a week for the 


duration of the drive; a black- 
listed TV actor sends five to 
open up; a farm wife from a 
small Montana town writes she 


$3.30, her husband now being 
retired, but pledges $2 a month 
regularly. There are others, too, 

We expect it will really. start 


rolling now. _. 
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sisters of past generations. 


and 
On high their banners waved for 


Jones, Debs, Foster, Kate O'Hare, 


Ruthenberg, Larkin, Mother 
Bloor, Haywood, Ben Davis and 
Pete Cacchione, have spoken 


Moyer and Ha 

Idaho. New banners float on the 
breeze today—young voices are 
raised today. But the class strug- 
gle is the same. The issues are 


7 
: 
decad- 


ent, dying capitalism, a mere 
handful of desperate men, dare 
to threaten the human race with 
annihilation. We challenge them. 
Ours is the voice of the majority, 
the other America, , 


wants to be at peace with the 
people of the world. On May 1, 
on Union Square, let us raise our 
voices high, in concert with all 


Fiat 
fh 


if 
i 


zs 
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past glorious deeds. Let us 
its future. Let us help mobilize 


it to fight, in our time and gen- 
eration—for jobs, for democracy, 
for peace, for freedom. | 
* 

TELL YOUR shopmates about 
May Day—born in the great eight- 
hour struggle of 1886. Tell them 
its history. Tell them what it 


sit 
j 


, 


o chains or keys will make our 
Union Square another Gramercy 
Park. This is ours—labor's. We re- 
assert our right to it on May Day. 
We reaffirm our right to Life, 
Liberty and Happiness. All out 
on May Day to Union Square! 
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Bosses Hail W 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


ARE WE likely to see a 
wage cut drive with the co- 
operation of some labor lead- 
ers — through a “Gosser- 
Reuther formula’? That ques- 
tion is being asked in labor ranks 
throughout the country today as 
a result of last week's unveiling of 
a wage-cut formula for the Willys 
Motor plant in Toledo put over 
by vice-president Richar 
ser of the CIO United Automobile 
Workers. 

‘The formula has evoked wide- 
spread attention and discussion in 
the country. It was greeted most 
enthusiastically by employers and 
their press organs. It called forth 
protests -and: condemnation from 
many local, UAW leaders sent to 

resident Walter Reuther of the 

AW and the CIO, because the 
formula is viewed as not just Gos- 
ser's brainchild. One of the four 
top officers of the UAW, Gosser 
couldn't 


late a wage-cut, or at least a stop- 

on the claim 
economic downturn. Since.the To- 
Jedo plan was made public, em- 
ployers and some labor officials 
in a few spots, have followed with 
similar es. ° 


IN SAN FRANCISCO, AFL 
unions .with 10,000 members in 


the car repair and servicing field, 
ueaiuiedl tae decided to forego 
a raise or even some fringe gains 
‘because “there is no use putting 
more companies out of business.” 
ar on or Sas cen 
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HUNDREDS OF UNEMPLOYED DODGE WORKERS at Misery—Let Us Work; Jobs Not Welfare; Speedup Means Less 


the steps of Detroit's City Hall where they demanded immediate 
Common Council action on establishing a public works program. 
Representing some 20,000 unemployed Dodge workers (only 12,000 
remain in the huge -plant), the demonstrators earlier had picketed 


| the plant with their placards proclaiming: Unemployment Spreads 


Jobs; Annual Wage Now or 30-Hour Week with 40-Hour Pay. 
Most have run out of the 20-week unemployment compensation 
payments, They are beset by evictions, repossessions, hunger and 


cold. 


— See ae + — 


—— 


THE WEEK 


IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


® Last Ditch Fight fer Housing. 


® Figures Don’t Lie, Mr. Mitehell 


“4 LAST DITCH EFFORT” 
to save 
upon yf re 
George Meany. 


State Federations and city cen- 
tral labor bodies to contact Sena- 


public housing after this yeaf. 


* ” 


SECRETARY OF ‘LABOR 


James ‘P. Mitchell knew very 
well that unemployment insur- 
ance claims had jumped at the 
moment that he was telling the 
country that things are improv- 
ing and there is not a thing to 
worry about. Figures released 
by the Department of Labor 
showed that claims for the week 
ended April 10 had increased by 
49,100 to a total of 387,000— 
the highest figure since Jan. 23. 
Another straw: a recent survey 
revealed that 41 percent of U. S. 


families had no savings at all. 
* 

SURPLUS FOOD may be 

distributed to Indiana's unem- 

ployed, Gov. George N. Craig 


. told a .delegation of 25 UE 


members. 
* 


CALIFORNIA’S AFL Labor's 
League for Political Education 
voted to endorse James Roose- 
velt and Rep. Robert L. Condon 
for Congress despite disavowal 
of their candidacies by Stephen 
Mitchell, Democratic national 


chairman. 
= 


_FOUR-DAY STRIKE at the 
Camden yards of the New York 
Shipbuilding Corp. was settled 
when the company backed 

g union stew- 
ards and for leading « 
brief strike several days earlier. 


FUND for a guaranteed an- 
mual wage has been asked by 
IVUECIO in opening nego- 
tiations with General Electric. 
IUE will propose that the em- 
plover put aside five percent of 
payroll for this purpose. Ac- 
tually it would amount to sup- 
plementary unemployment in- 
surance with the company mak- 
ing up the difference between 
state unemployment insurance 
and normal pay. At same time 
independent UE called for sub- 
stantial wage raises and separa- 
tion pay for laid-off workers in 
negotiations with Westinghouse 
Electric. 

¥ 

FEDERAL PUBLIC WORKS 
was urged by the convention of 
the Massachusetts Council of the 


AFL, Carpenters. 


The Plan to ‘Beautify’ New York City 


OLISEUM VS. TENANTS 


: 


ing, and two luxury apartment 
houses. 


neglected flats, five or six stories, 
some without central heating, 


light for 


port as president of the federation, 


Low Velde Vote Seen as — 
| Rebuke to McCarthyism 


PEORIA, Iil.—Rep, Harold H. the six counties in the district, the workers are farmers or commute 


Velde has no mandate of approval 
ta’ take back with him to Wash- 
ington to his post as- chief House 
witchhunter and head of the House 
Un-American Committee. 

A final tabulation’ showed that 
Velde received 16,000 less votes 

~ on April 18 than he did two years 
ago in his own party primary. 

In fact, the outcome of-the pri- 
mary could have been an even 
stronger rebuke to Velde-ism if 
more voters had- gone to polls, if 
more voters had gone into the Re- 
publican primary, if more folks in| 
the 18th Congressional District 
had been told what was the real/ 
issue in the election. 

THE FINAL vote revealed that 


Velde’s popularity has declined |4 


sharply in the last two vears. 
Whereas he polled 437434 votes 
in the GOP primary of 1952, he) 
received a total of 27,145 votes 
this time, 
- A large bulk of anti-Velde votes 
were polled where they had no di- 
rect effect on the outcome—in the 
_ Democratic primary. 
~ Although Howard S. Beeney 
was unopposed for Congress in the 
_ Democratic primary, he received 
almost 11,000 votes. The voting 


~ 


Beney, it comes close to equalli 


Velde’s total. In fact, Velde 


autPi ty 


. |—revealed the growing movement 


gh 
jand Rev. T. J. Griffin both fell 
far short of winnin 


i-'sentation struggle may 


warning that 
tive halls of 
to produce 
cards until 
members realize 
gaining contracts 


ngr 
the Taft-Hartley Law. While it did 


not completely destroy collective!He has never once voted on any-; 


of the league, so we can eliminate 
from Cungress nine (representa- 
tives) from Pennsylvania whose 
récord on social and labor legisla- 
tion is extremely bad!” 

The nine were not named. 

U. S. Senator Edward Martin, 


Republican, was termed by Mc-'the follo 


Devitt. “the best Senator the 


Pennsylvania Association of Manu-!v 


facturers has had in all its history. 


existe De 
THE EIGHT-POINT program 
on political action adopted includes 


ment, will be, he announced, the 
districts who are “friends of la- 


organization of a committee of the 


bor,” according to the federation’s league in every local union. 


combined vote of Allison and 
Beeney was greater than that of 
Velde. This was also true in Taze- 


‘well County. And Beeney’s com- 


paratively high vote was topped in 
both these counties by the vote for 
Sen. Paul H. Douglas, the unop- 
posed Democratic candidate for 
U. S. Senator. 

Here's how the vote ran in Peo- 
ria County; : 
Velde (R) 
Allison. (R) 


The labor movement also faced 
a number of other problems in 
ere the maximum vote for 

llison. At the Caterpillar plant 
and several other plants, ge 
numbers of workers are transients 
or people who have come in dur- 
ing or since World War II who 
have never qualified themselves to 


to homes far out in the rural areas. 
This resulted in‘ great difficulty for} 
the unions in guaranteeing that 


these workers went to the polls. 
* 
THE MOST deécisive weakness 


of the Allison camnpaign proved to| 
be the lack of a vigorous and ag-| 
gressive fight on the main issue, 
McCarthyism. | 

The campaign activity stemmed | 
from three sources: Allison's own 
campaign headquarters; the AFL 
and CIO unions; the Citizens Com- 
mittee for Responsible Represen- 
tation, an organization of liberals. 

Only the Citizens Coramittee 
put major stress on the } .cCarthy 
issue to the extent that vocers were 
really able to distinguish important 
differences between Velde and Al- 
lison. i 

To the limited extent that the 
election was actually a test of 
Velde’s record, the Illinois witch- 


vote. 


A sizeable number of Caterpillaria sharp decline in votes. | 


hunter received a repudiation and 


Acquit Negro Worker | 


Then File New Charge 


PHILADELPHIA. — Nick Wil-, ver until a few minutes before he 
liams, a 30-year-old Negro restaur-| faced Judge Harry S. McDevitt, 


‘ant worker, after six years in a who appoint@d a lawyer who was 


mental hospital, three trifls, two|in the courtroom. 
“signed confessions,” two 12-hour | The first “signed confession” was 
stretches of police relay grilling,|secured, as a result of the physi- 
and an assortment of beatings at|cal and mental pressure, just be- 
the hands of the police, was clear-|fore the first trial, and the second 
ed of an, eight-year-old murder} was “signed” after Williams, who 
charge here recently. ‘could not read or write, was con- 
Williams was arrested on March victed the first time. 
9 in 1946 and charged with as- * 
saulting three women in the Rit-; AFTER THESE — convictions 
tenhouse Square area. Then the several civic leaders became aware 
police added an unsolved rhurder|of the case and caused psychiatric 
to the charges. ‘examination of the accused. Their 
At the recent trial held in the judgment sent Williams to the Far- 
Quarter Sessions Court, it was|view mental hospital for treatment. 
brought out that ‘Williams wid After six years he was released 
beaten by a police officer named,and Dr. John G. Torney the psy- 
Friel, who was “out of town” dur-'chiatrist of the Quarter Sessions 
ing the trial, Court found that the patient had 
“no chronic psychotic manifesta- 


* 
WILLIAMS, who had no pre- tions.” 
vious police record, was identified, Although now acquitted of all 
when he was alone in his cell, by | charges Williams is still being held. 


the women who were allegedly 
attacked, and not in the usual at Legality of Farm 
Eviction Doubted 


CHICAGO.—Final results in two 
important legislative races—in the 


slow. And yet, these campaigns 
ividly. once again why 


; 


1 


didate illegal voting of West Street 


Small But Important Gains for 
Negro Representation Struggle 


in this district which has changed , 


“ much in compositiqn in recent 
years. 

In this election there ‘were 
threats against the life of the can- 


“floaters,” the open paying of vot- 
ers, illegal “help” given to voters 
in the polling places by precinct 
captains and election officials, In 
spite of all this, Dr. Brown is con- 
sidered to have run well and ac- 
tually received many more than 
the 1,300 votes that were record- 
ed for him. 


uniting the Negro, Spanish-speak- 
ing, labor and progressive white 
forces in the area. 


lice “line-up.” 

At the first trial, he had no law- 
By CIO Weeklies 
FLINT. — Two CIO weeklies ~ 
the Flint Weekly Review and the 
Lansing Labor News—last week 
questioned the legality of the forci- 
ble eviction in Lapeer County of 
‘the two aged Ziegenhardt brothers, 
They point out that the Michi- 
gan Supreme Court had given the 


‘green light to Mrs. Grace White, 
Lapeer attorney who claims to have 


the 2nd Senatorial District and 
the 29th Senatorial District cam- 
paigns. 

Rev. T. J. Griffin secured almost 


twice as many votes as did Dr. 


Brown—even though the 29th has 
a considerably lower total vote. 
Rev. Griffin polled over 2,500 
votes, agaisnt a top vote of about 
10,000, 
oe 

HOWEVER, this is an area 

which has background of militant 


ait TH 


‘bought” the contested property, 
only to start an ejection suit. 
Instead she skirted the demo- 
cratic process of a court trial, ig- 
nored the injunction by another 
court prohibiting interference with 
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MELROSE PARK, Ill. —The big UAW-CIO Local 6 at the International Harvester 
plant here this week sent to Secretary of State John Foster Dulles a blistering protest 
against-the pro-war Administration moves in IndoChina. The local’s message to Dulles 


declared: 

“Mr. Secretary, we feel you 
are stumbling around in over- 
size boots, waving figurative 
H-bombs, and tottering on the 
very brink of total disaster with- 
out even knowing it.” 

The local warned that “W 
may get imto the quicksand of 
another Korea or, at worse, we 
may get into the full-fledged 
hydrogen war to end wars... 
and incidentally, civilization as 
we, know it.” 

* 


IN ITS MESSAGE to Dulles, 
the UAW-CIO local pointed to 
its stand against “communism,” 
adding that “we are dedicated 
to fighting communism cease- 
) zx oi 

The letter posed the question 
as to whether further involve- 
ment in the. Indochina war 
couldn't lead to another world 
war. “Would wiping Indochina 
off the face of the earth with 
hydrogen bombs solve the prob- 
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CHICAGO.—The International | 
Harvester Company was charged 
this week with what the UE Farm 
Equipment Workers described as 
a policy by Harvester plant man- 
agers of systematically framing up 
and dischargifig Negro union 
leaders. 


Milt Burns, director, national 


Harvester Conference Board of the 


i because I was getting behind on 


———— 


DODGE JOBLESS 
PICKET FOR JOBS 


DETROIT.—The desperation of 
some 20,000 unemployed Dodge 
workers overflowed last Tuesday 
morning, when hundreds picketed 
the plant and boarded Sastesai 
buses to place their demand for 
immediate public work before 
ne Council (See photo page 
) 

For many weeks now the council 
has been “considering” a public 
works program which would pro- 
vide. jobs tor some of the 10 per- 
cent of this city’s workers who are 
unemployed. Dodge UAW Local 
3 bucked discouragement by cer- 
tain key union "wee $82 and under- 
took the mass demonstration in 
order to make endless “considering” 
bear fruit. 

Dodge Main News, local organ, 
last week carried excerpts from the 
letters of unemployed workirs 
which highlight the urgency of their 
situation, 

x 


‘bills, coal, gas, light and etc., like 


plus a notice from a loan office that, 
his pawned watch would be sold, 
and writes: “Im behind in every- 
thing. . . . I am willing to work 
anywhere doing anything. I will ap- 
preciate any kind of help. I have 
lost all my insurance.” 

A woman trim worker writes: 
“T am full support of my home with 
three dependants. My husband is' 
totally disabled. . . I also have a! 
son that is totally disabled... . 
There is about $40 a month expense 
for my husband’s and son’s doctors 
and treatments. This does not-cover 
food, clothing and other essentials 
they need. Then there is my general 


everyone has, that keeps a home 
going. 

“If you could give me an idea, 
when I will get back to work; in- 
formation, in any way, advice on 
any of these subjects, I certainly 
would appreciate. 

A stockchaser with two depen-| 


move out from the — Project... 


my rent and other bills. People took 
us in in their four room house and 
we are staying in a basement. Now 
they are telling us to move out 
because they always find fault with 
us and the children. 

“.. « I can't borrow from no one 
cause I’m behind on my bills every 
place. . . I don’t know where to, 
turn and I can't move out if I don’t 
have any money for rent.” 


* 


A WORKER'S wife writes: “Can, 
I be evicted for two months’ rent 


= 


ae ~<a 


A BODY shop worker with seven’ 
years seniority writes: “I had to 


‘on $27.a week from the unemploy- 


even be able to keep that up. I go 


dants writes: “I cannot get along 


ment checks, as I have $70 a month 
rent. I have a very sick wife too. 
I have to pay her doctor bill. By 
the time I pay the doctor bill... 
I do not have nothing left to get 
some food on....° 

A body shop worker writes: “I 
owed a company $200. The other 
day I called them and told them 
that I didn’t have the money to pay 
them. .. . They wouldn't give me 
time to get any money to give them. 
They told me to sell what I got and 
then pay them. ... As you know 
$27 doesn’t go very far. 

“I have managed to keep up my 
rent so far, but if that unemploy- 
ment compensation runs out before 
I get called back to work I won't 


out every morning and try to find 
work, but if you haved’ got some 
kind of skill they won't even talk 
to you.” 


H-Bomb Threat, 


DETROIT. — The threat of H- 
bomb annihilation and a new 
“Korea” in Indochina is arousing 
ever-greater sections of Michigan's 
‘population to fight for peaceful in- 
ternational settlement. 

Ministers cooperating with the 
Michigan Peace Council, 301 Alger, 
Detroit 2, arranged to distribute a 
leaflet calling for action to outlaw 
the H-bomb. These created consid- 


Easter Sunday at several churches 
and downtown theatres. 


The leaflet proposed that its mes- 
sage be transmitted to vacationing 


Congressmen—Rep. ewan, “> ri] 
C. D., TR. 5-1200; Rep. 


, 


ig 


Peace Actions, Letters Protest : 


erable interest on Good Friday and e 


ce 


Indochina 


referral of question for negotiation 
to Geneva conference or réconven- 
ed session of UN Assembly; oppose 
H-bomb tests and development.” 

The U. S. Section of the WIL 
will. meet at Kalamazoo College 
June 11-15. 


Following an editorial warning 
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H HARVESTER’S 
FIRING NEGRO UNION LEADERS 


Fat 


FS. 


‘FE 


parties in 
French people and the Viet Minh 


POLICY OF 


union, in a letter to IHC president 
John L. McCaffrey, listed seven 
Negro local union officials in three 
Harvester plants in Chicago who © 
have been discharged in past 
ear. They included executive 
tae. members, grievance com- 
mittee members and stewards. 
Burns said, “No other FE-UE 
union officials had been discharged 
in )\Chicago during the same pe- 
riod.” 


BURNS said he had sent copies 
of his letter.to Eisenhower, the 
NAACP and the Urban League, 
the latter organization recently 
having cited the Harvester Com- 
pany for what it called its excel- 
lent fair employment practices. 


The union leaders discharged 
are Clifton DeBerry, executive 
board member, Local 108 Me- 
Cormick Works; Felton Lyles, 
Grievance . Committee member, 
Local. 108, McCormick Works; 
Albert Broadway, Ulysses Robin- 
son, and Otis O'Neal, Stewards 
Local 108 McCormack Works; Ed 
Jameson, Grievance Committee 
member Local 107 West Pullman 
Works; George Brazier, Steward 
Local 101 Tractor Works. | 

Burns, said, “The company’s re- 
fusal this week to reinstate Robin- 
son, a McCormick Steward with 
24 years service and O'Neal, an- 
other steward at McCormick, was 
an inhuman judgment that threw 
two veteran employes on the street 
simply becatise they tried to rep- 
resent a foundry worker who had 
been told that extra work had been 
added to his job.” | 

* 


THE WORKER, Cleofus John- 
son, was discharged and ten other 
workers who sided with him were 
suspended for five days. Nine were 


Negroes. In his letter to McCaf- 
frey, Burns said: 

“Inasmuch as your subordinates 
discharged Negro leader Harold 
Ward, the financial secretary of 
our local at McCermick Works, 
when he was falsely accused of 
murder during the Harvester strike 
in 1952, without waiting for due 


process of law, it is clear that your 


plant managers are still following 
the discriminatory pattern that was 
established in the Ward case.” 


NMU POLL 
NEW YORK (FP) — Results of 
the Natl. Maritime Union (CIO) 
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But Publishers 
Are Careful Men 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE THOUSAND PUBLISHEEBS in convention at the 
fabulous Waldorf-Astoria where I saw them in the mass 
are public men with a public air, polite, unhurried, courte- 


ous, There is nothing of them 
that makes you think of the 
Front Page, the movie version 
of the newspaperman. In fact 
if they did not wear the little 
— of cel- 
uloid with 
their names 
and newspapers 
inted in neat 
etters it would 
be hard to dis- 
tinguish them 
from citizens # 
who are .cash- | 
iers in banks” 
or trustees in 
building and loan associationis. 


You would scarcely think, 
looking them over, ‘that they 
are the men who mould the 
thought of 160,000,000. I can 
report that they carry their re- 
sponsibility graciously, at least 
in public. 
tions in their lapels and they 
knock off every once in a while 
to sip a martini quietly. There 
is no air of Armageddon here. 

* 


NO, THEY ARE not disor- 
derly men, in manner or appear- 
ance, nobody's voice was shrill 
nor didI hear a single boom- 


ing crescendo. but then again I 
met no man who faintly resem- 
bled Horace Greeley wha found- 
ed the New York Tribune or 
Walt Whitman when the good 
ay poet wrote editorials for 

the Brooklyn Eagle. 
Isaiah came 


If a 20th Cen 

to this castle on Park Ave. to 
cry, “What of the Hydrogen 
Age, brothers? How can you 
sleep of nights?” it would not 
be the place or time. The 
srobability is that they would 
turn from the p wonder- 
ing quietly hs the crank 
in, or was he perhaps adver- 
tising some product. For hey” 
are much concerned with a 


They wear carna- ° 


NN nee eS ee 


on the horizon is no larger. than 
a mans hand, say about the 
size of John Foster Dulles’. Oh, 
it is nothing to worry about. 


* 


AND YET, though I dis- 


cerned no. Horace Greeley, that 


shrill, scrappy, irascible, bull- 
headed, profoundly alert man 
who created the Tribune and 
who hired Dr. Karl Marx as his 
European editor, still I encoun- 
teted no man who resembled 
Josef Goebbels. 

Now it is true that I did not 
meet the gentry of the New 
York Daily News nor those of 
the Hearst empire; five of the 
six. men to whom I spoke at 
random were publishers _of 
small-town newspapers, third- 
class cities in the majority, and 
the man from Maine said, “The 
little city newspapers are not 
the same as the big city news- 
papers.” 

Now I know. there is a dif- 
ference, and it is my convic- 
tion that the newspapers have 
an enormous responsibility for 
keeping up the cold war and 

ging us- toward the brink of 
the hot one. Yet I have not in 
what I have read discerned an 
appreciable difference in the 


(Continued on Page 13) 


By ROB F. HALL 


THE EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION 
table last week. One of them revealed that a Socom had been made that if 


r 


placed some cards, face up, 


on the 
French 


should stop fighting in Indochina, the U.S. will send American GI's to = battle in 


the jungles and rice paddies 
of Viet Nam. 

Another made it clear that the 
State Department is frankly ex- 
pounding the proposition that 

negotiations between the Soviét 
Union and People’s China, on 
the one hand, and the West on 
—— other, are “futile.” 

licy statement:, com- 
ing on peed eve of the Geneva 
conference (convening April 26) 
which has as one of its aims the 
negotiation of a peaceful settle- 
ment in Indochina, at worst 
could wreck that conference. At 
best, they place hurdles in the 
way of those who are convinced 
that the road to world peace 


lies along a course of negotiat- 
ing all outstanding issues ina 
meeting of the Big Five powers. 


THE MANEUVERS of Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dul- 
les to torpedo the Geneva con- 
ference are not so obvious at 
first glance. But the flat asser- 
tion that Administration policy 
includes sending GI's to Indo- 
china “if needed” was-bare and 
without trimming. 

Millions of Americans, immedi- 
ately comrehending the threat 
of “another Korea” are bombard- 
ing their local newspapers and 
their Congressmen with letters 


of protest (See 


tion for “whooping it up for 
war in Indochina. 

And one result, already regis- 
tered, is that Dulles her felt it 
ney to try to reassure the 
people by saying that sending 
troops to Indochina is 
likely.” 

The blunt exposure of U.S. pol- 
icy was made by vis oaniene 
Richard Nixon. He delivered his 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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SHOPPERS TOOK TIME out to sign petitions as aes literature asking President 


Eisenhower to outlaw the H-Bomb, at 34th Street outside of Macy's last week. The peace 


action was the work of a women’s group of the New York Peace Council. 


tails on voices for peace see Page 4. 
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We 


WERE GOING into the 
final week of our 1954 circu- 
lation drive. 

At the request of several 


i ae a: ee 


He 
bait 


For more de- 


—— 


nter the Last Lap 


so will throw himself into 
“8 campaign .in his l|ocality, 
plugging away unceasingly 
right up through May 2. 
If just 1,000 of our readers 
throughout the land — and we 
have many more capable of do- 


ing so—will set themselves per- 


sonal goals of five Worker. sub- 
and one for the Daily 


_ Scriptions 
Worker, we can make our goals. 


It will take determination and 
hard work, but we think it can 
be done and it will be a splend- 
did contribution to the cause of 
peace, and the eco- 
nomic welfare of the workers of 
the land. 

Right now, as of this week- 
end. we have in about 9,000 


Worker subs and 1,700 for ‘the. 


Daily Worker (the table on 


Pe eee 

oe also jacked up bundle 
sales by some 3,000, mostly as 
a result of the fine initiative of 
our Brooklyn readers. 

We think: that by intensive 
efforts of our sypporters, we 
can, this. week, hit at least 12.- 
cae subs and 2.300 for 

paper. 

This does not, of course, end 
our circulation effort. We be- 
a the drive has served to 

to all our active 
eS BE that circulation expan- 
sion must be a year-round job, 
in addition to the drive. We 
must have this all-out effort this 
week, hower, if we are to, main- 
tain our current level of reader- 
ship. | 
While we're out, we're glad 


, to report that as of this writ- 


ing, just a few days after last 
week's $110,000 fund campaign 
announcement, there has been 
some res . One worker 
pledges a dollar a week for the 
duration of the drive; a black- 
sends five to 


f For i 0 sca Jobs 


cry y. Union Square 

not belong to money chang- 

. business men, peanut poli- 
; It belongs 4o labor. Its 
' worn  pave- 
ments Have 

been hallowed 

by the march- 

ing feet of car- 

penters, peers 

painters, butch- 

ers, milliners - 

garment work- 

ers, longshore- 

men, printers— 

our brothers 

sisters-of past generations. 
high their banners waved for 


bergs. 

Union Square has witnessed 
great gatherings of New York 
City’s workers over these years 
—in joy and sorrow; in fightin 
jubilant mood; and in bitter arief 
mourning their dead—swearing 


it will not happen again. Great 


class orators—Mother 
Jones, , Foster, Kate O'Hare, 
Ruthenberg, Larkin, Mother 
Bloor, Haywood, Ben Davis and 
Pete Cacchione, have spoken 
here. I spoke here first in 1907— 
at a monster protest meeting for 
Moyer and Haywood, in jail in 
Idaho. New banners float on the 
breeze today—young voices are 
raised today. But the class strug- 


workin 


[i 


America, Australia, Africa—Peace 
is the slogan of May Day 1954. 
Here, in the citadel of a decad- 
ent, dying capitalism, a mere 
handful of desperate men, dare 
to threaten the human race with 
annihilation. We challenge them. 
Ours is the voice of the majority, 
the other America, the decent, 
civilized, working America, that 
wants’ to be at peace with the 
people of the world. On May 1, 
on Union Square, let us raise our 
voices high, in concert with all 


never pass away. 
pass away, but not the working 
class. It be 


* 
TELL YOUR shopmates about 
May Day—born in the great eight- 
‘hour struggle of 1886. Tell them 
its history. Tell them what it 


Seet hE 
tue 
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a Bronx, a Brooklyn, a 
of millions of workers. 
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and Happiness. All out 


Bosses Hail 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


ARE WE likely to see a 
wage cut drive with the co- 


operation of some lalor lead- 
ers —_through a ‘~Gosser- 
Reuther formula”? That ques- 
tion is being asked in labor ranks 
throughout the country today as 
a result of last week’s unveiling of 
a wage-cut formula for the Willys 
Motor plant in Toledo put over 
by vice-president Richard T. Gos- 
ser of the CIO United Antomobile 
Workers. 

The formula has evoked wide- 
soread attention and discussion in 
tl.: country. It was greeted most 
entibsiastically by employers and 
their press organs. It called forth 
protests and condemnation from 
many local UAW leaders: sent to 

resident Walter Reuther of the 

AW and the CIO, because the 
formula is viewed as not just Gos- 
sers brainchild. One of the four 
top officers of the UAW, Gosser 
couldnt proceed with the plan 


“without level approval. 

The Toledo formula, although 
affecti directly only 7,000 
Willys workers is especially dis- 
‘turbing because it comes within 
the framework of a general ef- 
fort by the corporations to stimu- 
late a wage-cut, or at least a stop- 

i on the claim 

the cure for the 
economic downturn. Since the To- 
ledo plan was made public, em- 
ployers and some labor officials 


in a few spots, have followed with’ 


similar examples. 
* 


IN SAN FRANCISCO, AFL) 


unions with 10,000 members in 
the car 


in 
had 
remedy in pre- 
policy of aidlin 
with 


ing in Toledo. That prescrip | 
| ‘wages and|man of the New York Com- 
from depressing. Jobs/mittee on Slum Clearance is|i 


gle is the same. The issues are 
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HUNDREDS OF UNEMPLOYED DODGE WORKERS at 
the steps of Detroit's City Hall where they demanded immediate 
Common Council action on establishing a public works program. 
Representing some 20,000 unemployed Dodge workers (only 12,000 
remain in the huge plant), the demonstrators earlier had picketed 
the plant with their placards proclaiming: Unemployment Spreads 


on May Day to Union Square! - 


Misery—Let Us Work; Jobs Not Welfare; Speedup Means Less 
Jobs; Annual Wage Now or 30-Hour Week with 40-Hour Pay. 
Most have run out of the 20-week unemployment compensation 
payments. They are beset by evictions, repossessions, hunger and 


cold. 


—— — -_ --— — 
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-to the Senate 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


© Last Diteh Fight for Housing 
° Figures Don’t Lie, Mr. Mitchell 
“A LAST DITCH EFFORT” public housing after this year. 


to save ic housing was urged 
upon affiliates by AFL, President 
George Meany. He called on 
State Federations and city cen- 
tral labor bodies to contact Sena- 
tors to rescue public housing 
which was slaughtered in the 
House. Meany called for back- 
ing the Maybank amendment 
housing bill. 
This amendment would author- 
ize construction of up to 200,000 
public housing units a year for 
the next three years. Evsen- 
hower's program calls for only 
35,000 units while the House- 
approved measure would end all 


« 


SECRETARY - OF LABOR 


James P. Mitchell knew very 
well that unemployment insur- 
ance claims had jumped at the 
moment that he was telling the 
country that things are improv- 
ing and there is not a thing to 
worry about. Figures released 
by the Department of Labor 
showed that claims for the week 
ended April 10 had increased by 
49.100 to a total of 387,000— 
the highest figure since Jan. 23. 
Another straw: a recent survey 
revealed that 41 percent of U. S. 


families had no savings at all. 


* 

SURPLUS FOOD may be 
distributed to Indiana's unem- 
played, Gov. George N. Craig 
told a delegation of 25 UE 
members. 

* 


CALIFORNIA’S AFL Labor's 
League for Political Education 
voted to endorse James Roose- 
velt and Rep. Robert L. Condon 
for Congress despite disavowal 
of their candidacies by Stephen 
Mitchell, Democratic national 


chairman. 
* 


FOUR-DAY STRIKE at the 
Camden yards of the New York 
Shipbuilding Corp. was settled 
when the company backed 
down on suspending union stew- 
ards and officials for leading & 
brief strike several days earlier. 


FUND for a guaranteed an- 
nual wage has been asked by 
IVE-CIO in opening nego- 
tiations with Ceneral Electric. 
IVE will propose that the em- 
plover put aside five percent of 
payroll for this purpose.  Ac- 
tually it would amount to sup- 
plementary unemployment in- 
surance with company mak- 
ing up the difference between 
state unemployment insurance 
and normal pay. At same time 
independent- UE called for sub- 
stantial wage raises and separa- 


tion pay for laid-off workers in 
negotiations with Westinghouse 


Electric. 
¥* 


FEDERAL PUBLIC WORKS 
was urged by the convention of 
the Massachusetts Council of the 
AFL, Carpenters. 


— 


The Plan to ‘Beautify’ New York City 


COLISEUM 


wage-cuts|By AUGUSTA STRONG 
» {P| ROBERT MOSES, chair- 


(ine. and two luxury apartment 


uses. 


VS. TENANTS 


neglected flats, five or six stories, 
jome without central heating, 
many of them seeing sunlight for 
the first time when the wreckers 
vip their walls. 

| No one regrets that they are com- 
ing down. “I won't fight for the 
houses,” says one tenant. “The 


.|thing with wus is relocation. We're 


faced with eviction. Even if they 
were going to build low rent hous- 


ing here—. wed still have no place 
to go.” 


> ’ 
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“most brazen” and “most flagrant 
. ” of all. 
majority of tenants who 


move are Negroes; there 
Puerto Ricans , a few 


ie 


Th 


: 
: 


FINDING NEW PLACES . has 
‘}4Continued on! Bage 13) +150 
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r ttle Cs taf = —— 
ANOTHER ROUND ; in 4 yen battle of the New 
York City budget was : 
(Brit-| bankers, Stock Exchange 
and. commerce eieank | 
the City Council Finance Com- 
eos A to Mayor Wagner's 
Phila. the three percent sales 
Man in the White Suit (Guin- tax om certain financial “and com-| 


i. Dod Pittsburgh |ness-British), Baronet mercial services. 

Pen 1:25 =_* a Martin Luther, Beekman _ - It was a peculiar sight to see 
Let's Pretend WCBS 2 Pinocchio & Rob Roy, neighbor-|these bigwigs of the world of f- 
Baseball: Yankees at Philadel-| hoods nance argue before a Council Com-; 

_|phia. WINS 2 . Rhapsody (neighborhoods) mittee. As Mayor Wagner sug-| 


Adventures «in Science, WCBS). DRAMA oe che vanaf oe ve tin 


. Poa Ricans in N. Y. WNBC|, Cyanamide, Day Theatre.}on Gov. Dewey and State] Right now, the budget is dis- 


Wed to Sun. eves. May 2.|Legislature for a larger share of|tinctly defective in several ways. 


| Gunsmoke + Wastara) WCBS 8 — Evenings except Mon. and) The Mayor did not say so, but}gressive groups is the special ses- 
SUNDAY, April 25 , RADIO World of Sholom Aleichem. owe ‘ at these moguls weve sb- sion of the Legislature, to be sum- 
Youth Wants to Know (4) 1 p.m. SUNDAY, April 25 Barbizon Plaza, Tues. to Sun. eves.!they don’t want the stain: th S>| moned in May . These groups, and 
- Baseball: Giants-Phila. (11) i? 55 Mats. Sat. & Sun. out more money to the city. This Wagner, are demanding it review 
3.45 uartin Agronshy GME 1255 TS], Hamlet, Shakespeare Guild Fet-|would mean higher corporate and|the question of city fnailes and 
Roller Derby (7) 4 Baseball: Yanks vs. Phila. WINS|351 E. 74 St. “ grant some of the funds for which 
Youth Takes a Stand (2) 4:30/1 Golden Apple, Alvin Theatre WHILE the: tion to th the Mayor has asked in vain. 
© ———s. of .Natural a Wants to Know—Forum; ‘Three Penny Opera, Theatre si a Prep, ren a s ve - Here, too, the Mayor has been 
istory (2)- WNB DeLys, Tues. to Eun. Ke att 
_ Hallmark Hall of Fame (4) 5 Opera: Bizet’s The Pear] Fishers | Girl on the Via Flaminia, 48th oo ae as Se the ae ground vont pga 8 oy heen 
Meet the Press (4) 6 WOR 1:30 St Theatre as that - = groups a e Amer- others, use of his | ure to 
Drew Pearson (5) 6 Baseball: Giants vs.  Phila.| The Magic and the Loss, Booth Part na le ore ag rally the people of the city for his 
You Are There (2) 6:30. Evacua-; WMCA 1:55 ; Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker, os a8 psc pre: ‘é oe deere 99 fight against Dewey and the Legis- 
tion of Corregidor N. Y. Philharmonic — Leonid |Coronet When Peggy Rae neers ire 0% lature. He has another chance to 
Life With «Father (2) 7 |Hambro, pianist WCBS 2:30 Kismet, Ziegfeld was originally cian the moguls. sles ther 
Author Meets Critics (5) 7.| Anthology, poetry series WNBC| Oh Men, Oh Women, Henry were ifot around to protest. Thev| 


—- c. rae Slovik by 3 \ - e Miller had no objection to a tax that hit 
William Bradford Huie | Stage Struck WCBS Comedy in Music—Victor Borge, Cla fi ad Ae 
Movie: We Die At Dawn (Brit-| Our Miss Brooks WCBS 6:30 [Golden el ete # be gf erm Poa $si i iS 


ish) (9) 7:30 NBC Symphony WNBC 6:30 ART EXHIBITIONS slightly. | ROOM FOR RENT 


Comedy Hour (4) 8 Jack Benny WCBS 7 Ralnh F la, Teachers C The fret W Sg oe oe nn 
Bing Crosby Show (2) 9 Theatre Royal: Lawrence Olivier At SSSAOMa, + S CAUSES 5h e first Wagner budget was| WORKING women or student with sma 
Peeuty Sciaaee-Ocke (5) 10| WNBC 7:30" ter Gallery, 206 W. 15 St. Satur-| earlier subjected to sharp criticism| © ("0 during week. CY 5-3980. _ 


Bowling (13) 10 Bing Crosby Show WCBS 8 day—last day, 1 to 5. —at hearings of the Board of Fsti- se nares — 

_ Late Movie: Lydia (4) Mid-| Hallmark Hall of Fame WCBS) Matisse—18 paintings, Paul Ros-| mate—by spokesmen for teacher, | . 
ber Gallery ‘| 7 ‘ IMPORTED BICYCLE. For 3 to 6 yr. olds, 

night. Merle Oberon, Joseph Cot-'|9 enberg |Civil service, patents groups, 4 with training wheels, handbrake and 
Modern French Paintings, Perls|well as by the American Labor,| coaster. 439.95 value. Spec. $24.95, 


ten Bergen & McCarthy WCBS’ a , 
. i E> t : - +e, 
g y ‘Galleries. Liberal and Communist Parties asth a “ry rage My ea 


TV FOR CHILDREN 9:30 | Eduard Vuillard Retrospective mainly because it did not provide; free parking. 
SATURDAY, April 24 Elmer Davis, News WABC!Fxhibit, Museum of Modern Art ‘enough by way of civil service and| SERVICES 
10:15 American Paintings of. 19th/teacher pay raises. | __ Purniture Refinished and Repaired) 


PO gag Henrich — Sports’ (2)! ysoet the Press WNBC 10:30 Century, Whitney Museum In this connection, the ALP|PORNITURE refinimed and repaired. if 

On the Carousel (2) 9 MOVIES CHILDREN’S PROGRAMS spokesman, Paul Ross, “erg BR to him gg Pot gs. mn yori ogee. 

Puppet Show (7) 11:30 Salt of the Earth, 86th St.| Hayden Planetarium, 8lst St. ~ ped a age oa me = © “ alata we —— = ones Pe 
7 : ng ; 


Big Top—Circus (2) Noon Grande (at Lexington) ‘& Central Park W. $47,000,000 surplus for the fiscal! <sox—-waraen Picea nee 
: ; : w @—painting, paperhang- 


er (2) 1 nf : 
Lone Ranger (2) Genevieve (British) Sutton Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Park- year. According to law, this can-| ig. Jack Rosen, GI &-7691. Free vsti- 


Henrich 
Tommy G28 Attack From tHe Sea (Russian) woe 4 not be carried over but must be|— stirs Reliable work, 


TV FOR CHILDREN American Museum of Natural (Upholsterers 
SUNDAY, April 25 geno C Pl History, Central Park W. at 79 St. used to drop the real estiate tax CALL HYatinth 8-1887 for — rewebved, 
Julius aesar, aza Brooklyn Children’s Museum, by 2 that amount. to pene hey 2b a gg le gearing 


‘Western Tales % 10 a.m. Lili, 52nd St. Translux Bklyn Ave & Park Pl. Films. Story m rene gg a ee nor pe alles 


Children’s Hour (4) 10:30 Beauties of the Night (French)|Hours (Sat. at 11:30). Live animal tention. Call mornings 
Magic Clown (4) 13:30 Fine Arts lil programs. Weekdays 10 a.m. to 5 ROSS WANTED to know _why|— alin 
--—- - — p-entneteapitaneth ee: a aD A p.m. Sun. = holida 1-5 p.m. perarevens a) nee iD “tt ry . e aba , 
Puppet Show — Adventures of]; CAMP KINDER . 
In Loving Memory Sinbad. Club Cinema, 430 Sixth : ON SYLVAN LAKE, W.Y. fl 
' : Ave. Sat-Sun 3 ie ah Sen here OO : 
4 MUSIC - |) Sweek senson — $390 
People’s. Artists Hootenanny, Sat. ' 2, 4, 6, 8-week periods available : 

MORRIS OKEN AV pight, Pythian Hall : " 

A Children’s Camp 


Brave Working Class Fighter Philharmonic Symphony, Carnegie): 
’ Hall, Leonid Hambro—pianist, |: combining progressive Jewish edu- 
DIED APRIL 17, 1953 Sat. night, Sum. afternoon "| sues vith. errecat Boia 


i|People's Symphony Washington/; sports. Cultural ‘theme: 2900 years 


oe us teim | Irving H. S. Rudolf Firkusny,|? of Jews comtrthutlons to Amer- 
Jeriny Oken, Mary, Eliot, Lydia, Dave, Helen, Joe pianist, Sat. night.. Tickets at|? jean democracy portrayed through 


and all the grandchildren Peo Be pa song, dance and play. 
ples S Concerts, |: . 
$2 Union Sq. GR 3-1991 Adult accommodations at 
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MOVING, Storage, Long E Distance, ; experi- 
satisfied 
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Nobody, But Nobody . . . ssstdiase Riiees ee 


Masses & Mainstream 
Teaches the Truth Like Just arrived from CAMF MIDVALE : 


Rt) ~ oe Guatemala 


Jefferson School. _ “ ee ae 


speaking engagements 


LAST CALL cum aee ue cues 


to Mewieted for 832 Broadway, N.Y.C. 3 1 


“FHE SPRING TERM 


Register and Attend Class This Week 
And Get a Full Coarse Gala Decoration Day Weekend 


“VACATION with GREATER COMFORT” 
_ JEFFERSON SCHOOL of SOCIAL SCIENCE, —is the UNITY THEME for °54 
| - $75 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS | | New Children’s Day Camp this summer — Directed by trained personnel 
Oftee open 10 AM. = 5 PM. for rugrvtions snd information ee 
geg A Ange ge Pe ¥ \ $1608 Livy madotey Des le. Seana Prensa gt ane PHO seaebe 20: q lea <4 
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For Newark Vote Victory 
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PERTH AMBOY, — The New 
Jersey public utilities anti-strike 
law is “too rigid — if not uncon- 
stional,” ar gp sola 
the Industrial Management 
of Perth Amboy in a speech here 
last week. 


in a ee 
‘action “stultifies the 
process,” the governor’ Said, add- 
ing that no government should try 
to dictate the terms of a particular 


agreement. 


Meyner said that compulsory 


Urge Unions t 


(The following is an analysis by 


- the Essex County Board of the 


~: all the workers employed at the 


_ with, in this latest raid on Jersey’s | 


- ket 
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Communist Party of the role labor 


must play in the Newark elections 
if the people are to win a victory 
on May llth.) * 


Back Unionist for Mayor 


CARTERET.—For the first time 
in history the labor movement of 
this city has challeriged the ma- 
chine candidate of the Democratic 
Party. .All unions in the area— 
AFL, CIO and independents—are 
backing John Mitro, president of 
Local 837, Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers Union, in last Tuesday’s 
Democratic primary for mayor. 

Mitro’s union, which includes 


U. S. Metals Co., is the largest lo- 
cal in Carteret. 

_ Faced with mounting layoffs and 
corrupt municipal -- government 


throughout the Perth Amboy — 
Carteret area, labor has been tak- 
ing great interest in all the 1954 
elections. — 

Mitro issued a program that in-. 
cluded an end to boss rule, im- 
proved school facilities, decent 
wages and conditions for city em- 
ployees, fair taxes for small home- 
owner, improvement of - roads, 

an administration that would 
strive for industrial peace, 

Another labor man, Richard 
Donavan, an officer in the AFL 
Chemical Workers Union, is run- 
ning for council-on the Repub- 
lican ticket in November. 


Jail 6 Workers — 


~ BLOOMFIELD, N.J. — Immi- 
gration officials invaded a furni- 
ture shop here this week and ar- 
rested six workers, all Cuban citi- 
zens, and shi them to Ellis 
Island to be held for deportation 
hearings. 

The “crime” they are charged 


EE | ee ee _ 


tor Working 


worked 
e United 


foreign-born, is havin 
while they were in 
States as visitors. 
Among the six, is Arnold Schon, 
who, officials say, is a former re- 
gional secretary of the Commu- 
nist Party of Cuba. The men work- 
ed at the U.S. Chaircraft Corp. as 
laborers. 
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Jersey Farm Income Drops 11% in Year 


NEW BRUNSWICK.—The De- 
partment of Agricultural 
nomics at Rutgers University has 
issued a report predicting lower | 
net incomes for farmers in the 
state in 1954. The average level 
of farm prices had already dipped | 
in January to 11 percent below 
January of '53., 

A record milk production, plus 
a record carryover of stocks of 
manufactured dairy products, will 
be “depressing factors on the mar- 
price situation for all. milk,” 
the report says. | 


— 


The Rutgers group predicts that 
egg prices will sink below last year 
as the season progresses. Net in- 
come for poultry is expected to 
drop hei a over 1953. Farmers 
are advised to plant fewer acres 
in potatoes. ‘ 


Over production on the farms 
as well as the factories in the state 
emphasizes the need for increased 


purchasing power, and for unity 
of the workers and farmers around 
a common economic. and political 
program to achieve this. 


i- those currently getting unemploy- 


g the longshore strike. Short 
after the. men returned to wo 
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ment. compensation. 
The state Division of Employ- 
predicts that any 
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land Keenan make it plain 


THE NEWARK city elections 
aré now going into the hectic 
home-stretch. Are the desires and 
needs of the people being ex- 
pressed in the campaign, and 
what role is labor playing? In the 
field of some 80 odd candidates 
labor, Negro and liberal candi- 
dates are contesting for represen- 
tation in the city govérnment. 


In the struggle for charter re- 
form Communists and progressives 
‘made the point that a change in 


in itself, no guarantee against 
either corruption or control of the 
city -by big business, anti-labor 
forces. 


No candidates should be. al- 


about “clean government,” “effi- 
ciency,” etc. and remain uncom- 
mitted on the vital issues that af- 
fect the lives of the people. This 
goes for all candidates—especially 
those asking for labor, liberal, Ne- 
gro endorsements. 


The three candidates in the race 
for mayor have so far been con- 
spicuously silent on the real issues. 
Mayor Carlin’s background as a 
labor leader has brought him sup- 
port from important sections of 
the labor movement. But his rec- 
ord to date has also brought much 
critical comment from _ labor 


people. 

The people need _ increased 
unemployment benefits. They 
need a public works program to 
meet unemployment. They need 
a new tax deal that will lift the 
burden from small home owners 
and put it on the corporationis and 
the rich. | 

Peace and civil rights for all, 
especially the Negro people are 


More educational and recreational 
facilities for the youth are vitally 
needed. But on. most of these is- 
sues Carlin has said little or 
nothing. 

Carlin’s relations with the Cath- 
olic hierarchy and with reaction- 
ary machine politicians like Egan 
rat 
labor cannot support him uncriti- 
cally, but must use every pressure 
to es him to deal with labor's 
progressive program if he wants 
to have labor's support, 

Every candidate, including 
Mayor Carlin, should be asked to 
speak out in opposition to Senator 
McCarthy's -visit to Newark on 
May 6th to receive a medal. 
~ Similarly Franklin and Villani, 


the form of city government was} 


lowed to hide behind generalities, 


wanted by the papple of Newark.} 
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Under the anti-strike law the 


In@n effort to speedup 


Carthyism reaching ncw 


ights, 


Launch Final Drive in Press Cam 


paign 


etion of The Worker circulation 


campaign two state-wide mobilizations have been called for by the 
N.J. Freedom of the Press Association. 

“It is imperative that we reach 
May 2 deadline,” said Mrs. Bertha Bl 
sociation. “With the struggle for peace and the fight against Mc- 


our goal of 1,100 subs bv the 
shivers: secretary of the As- 


it would be criminal negligence 


to fail to gct our paper to every possible person.” . 
Mrs. Bloksberg said that the N.J. Press 
all local groups to mobilize every supporter 


oup was ca'ling for 
The Worker to take 


part in the two state-wids mobilizations scheduled for this week- 


end and next. 


newals and new subs needcd“to 

the top,” said Mrs. Bloksberg. 
So far 627 subs have ‘been 

of the goal. 


week, 


“Two hundred people out on both weekends could get the re- 


put Jersey where it belongs—over 


obtained in the State—57 nercent 


the g Essex has 202, Farm 142, Passaic 70, Camden 64, 
Union 58, Hudson 40, Mercer 35, Middlesex 16. 

Mrs. Bloksberg urged that everv reader of The Worker get 
at least one sub from friends, relatives, or shopmates this coming 


‘a 


PRINCETON. — Colleagues of 
Dr. Robert Oppenheimer, atomic 
scientist, at Princeton Institute for 
Advanced Study, are ~ supporting 
him _— charges of disloyalty. 

Professor Albert Einstein said: 
“I can only ‘say I have the great- 
est respect and warmest feelings 
for Dr. Oppenheimer. I admire 
him not only as a scientist but 
also as a man of great human 
qualities.” 

Staff member--Minot Morgan, 


is former Mayor of Princeton, said, 
“The whole staff has ultimate 
confidence in the doctor as a man 


States.” 
The charges against Oppen- 
heimer are “very regrettable and 


trys prestige,” 
physics protessor Dr: Eugene P. 
Wigner. Dr. Allen Shenstone, an 
*xperimental physicist at Prince- 
ton, agreed. 

In’ Washington James Kerney, 
editor of the Trenton Times, at- 
tacked McCarthy at a meeting of 
the nation’s editors and publish- 
ers. Kerney said that McCarthy 


Einstein, Colleagues 
Support Oppenheimer 


Jr., local Republican leader who! 
and as a citizen of the United 


potentially damaging to this coun-| 
said Princeton 


was thoroughly unreliable as a 
news source, and termed him the 
“worst Senator in history.” He 
said any stéry coming from Mc- 
Carthy should be carefully edited. 
CP CANDIDATE HITS 
“TRENTONIAN” 

In a letter to the editor of the 
“Trentonian, morning paper in 
Trenton, Bert Salwen, Communist 
Party candidate for Mercer free- 
holder, took sharp issue with an 
editorial. in that paper on how to 
“hunt” Communists. 

“There is NO American way to 
‘hunt’ members of a legal polit- 
ical party who happen to believe 
that all of us avould benefit from 
peace and jobs and fuller democ- 
racy, and eventually socialism,” 
said the Mercer Communist. 

“McCarthy's method is anti- 
communism, but his objective is 
fascism—the silencing of everyone 
who disagrees with him and his 
millionaire backers. . . . Commu- 
nists are Americans’ who openly 
| propose a program .. . which can 
| be accepted or rejected. . . . If our 
| rights to think and speak are de- 
| stroyed, every American is - wide 
open to the same treatment.” 


TRENTON,N. J. ~ A VE 
delegation of 75 employed and 
unemployed. workers from all over 
New . Jersey met with state of- 
ficials recently and pressed for im- 
mediate action on increased un- 
employment insurance legislation. 

The delégation, under the aus- 
pices of District 4, United Elec- 


CIO, for councilfhan at large, has 
not uttered a single critcism of Mc- 
Carthyism—a virulent enemy of the 
labor movement. Nor has he made 
the CIO program the Base 


Unity of labor, liberal 


sf 
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UE Urges Jobless Pay Hike 


of his 
and the 


sy oe ~—— <9 -— ——_ 


trical, Radio and Machine Work- 
ers (UE), told deputy director 
Frank T. Judge, of the Division 
of Employment - Security, and 
‘Commissioner Carl Holderman, of 
the Labor and Industry Division, 
that present unemployment bene- 
fits of $30 a week should be in- 
creased to $40. 


“The hasing power of an 
already Suite and growing army 
of u ed.” a UE official 
said, “must be maintained to help 
the workers maintain some mini- 
‘mum living standards to. bolster 
‘the general economy.” 
Pn ge UE delegation also urged 
t: 
1—Unemployment benefits be 
payable for as long as the worker 
ployed 
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But Publishers 
Are Caretul Men 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE THOUSAND PUBLISHERS in convention at the 
fabulous Waldorf-Astoria where I saw them in the mass 
are public men with a public air, polite, unhurried, courte- 


ous. There is nothing of them 
that makes you think of the 
Front Page, the movie version 
of the newspaperman, In fact 
if they did not wear the little 
atches of cel- 

lalate with 

their names 
and newspapers 

ce in neat | 

etters it would 

be hard to dis- i ee 
tinguish them Sea ee 
from citizens @ ee 
who are cash- 

iers“ in banks 

or trustees in 

building and loan associations. 

You would scarcely think, 
looking them over, that they 
are the men who mould the 
thought of 160,000,000. I can 
report that they carry their re- 
sponsibility. graciously, at least 
in public. “They wear carna- 
tions in their lapels and they 
knock off every once in a while 
to sip a martini quietly. There 
is no air of Armageddon here. 

* 

NO, THEY ARE. not disor- 
derly men, in manner or appear- 
ance, nobody's voice was shrill 
nor did I hear a single boom- 
ing crescendo but then again I 
met no man who faintly resem- 
bled Horace Greeley who found- 
ed the New York Tribune or 
Walt Whitman when the good 
gray poet wrote editorials for 

1¢ Brooklyn Eagle. 


If a 20th Century Isaiah came 
to this castle on Payk Ave. to 
cry, “What of the Hydrogen 
Age, brothers? How can you 
sleep of nights?”. it would not 

the place or time. The 
probability is that they would 
turn from the prophet wonder- 


on the horizon is no larger than 
a man’s hand, say about the 
size of John Foster Dulles’. Oh, 
it is nothing to worry about. 


* 


AND YET, though I dis- 
cerned no Horace Greeley, that 


*shrill, scrappy, irascible, bull- 


headed, profoundly alert man 
who created the Tribune and 
who hired Dr. Karl Marx as ‘his 
European editor, still I encoun- 
tered no man who resembled 
Josef Goebbels. 

Now it is true that I did not 
meet the gentry of the New 
York Daily News nor those of 
the Hearst empire; five of the 
six men to whom I spoke at 
random were publishers of 
small-town newspapers, third- 
class cities in the majority, and 
the man from Maine said, “The 
littl® city newspapers are not 
the same as the big city news- 
papers.” 

Now I know ‘there is a dif- 
ference, and it is my convic- 
tion that the newspapers have 
an enormous responsibility for 
keeping up the cold war and 
edging us toward the brink of 
the hot one. Yet I have not in 
what I have read discerned an 
appreciable difference in the 


(Continued on Page 13) 


By ROB F. HALL 


THE EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION placed some cards, face up, on the’ 


table last week. One of them revealed that a decision had been made that if 
ochina, the U.S. will send Amz-rican GI's to do battle in 


should stop fi 
the jungles an 
of Viet Nam. 
Another made it clear that the 
State Department is frankly ex- 
pounding the proposition that 
negotiations between the Soviet 
Union and Peeples China, on 
the one hand, and the West on 
the other, are “futile.” . 
- These policy statements, com- 
ing on the eve of the Geneva 
conference (convening April 26) 
which has as one of its aims the 
negotiation of a peaceful settle- 
ment in Indochina, at worst 
could wreck that conference, At 
best, they place hurdles in the 
way of those who are convinced 
that the road to world peace 


rice paddies 


ting in Ind 


lies along a course of negotiat- 

ing all outstanding issues in a 

meeting of the Big Five powers. 
* 


THE MANEUVERS of Sec- 
étary of State John Foster Dul- 
es to torpedo the Geneva con- 
ference are not so obvious at 
first glance. But the flat asser- 
tion that Administration policy 
includes sending GI's to Indo- 
china “if needed” was bare and 
without trimming. 

Millions of Americans, immedi- 
ately comrehending the threat 
of “another Korea” are bombard- 
ing their local newspapers and 


their Congressmen with letters 
. ~~ 


ea 


French 


_ ee 2000 Pian 
n 0, i 
house workers at a noonday 
FDR memorial rally April 20 
voted to condemn top figures 
in the Eisenhower ministra- 
tion for “whooping it up for 

war in Indochina. 
And one result, already regis- 
tered, is that Dulles has felt it 


— to try to reassure the 
y 


people saying that sending 
troops to Indochina is 
likely.” ) 
The blunt exposure of U.S. pol- 
icy was made by vice-president 


“un- 


- Richard Nixon. He delivered his 


(Continued on Page 13) 


4 Be 


( d literature asking President 
Eisenhower to outlaw the H-Bomb, at 34th Street outside of Macy’s last week. The peace 


action was the work of a women’s group of the New York Peace Council. For more de- 
tails on voices for peace see Page 4. 


——_ 


We 


WERE GOING into the 
final week of our 1954 circu- 
lation drive. 


At the request of several 
of readers, this 


FH 
ntl 


E 


nter the Last Lap 


do .so will throw himself into 
the campaign in his locality, 
plugging away  unceasingly 
right up through May 2. 

If just 1,000 of our readers 
throughout the land — and we 
have many more capable of do- 
ing so—will set themselves per- 
sonal goals of five Worker sub- 
scriptions and one for the Daily 
Worker, we can make our goals. 

It will take determination and 
hard work, but we think it can 
be done and it will be a splend- 
did contribution to the cause of 
peace, democracy and the eco- 
nomic welfare of the workers of 


page 13 is as of April 20). We 
ave also jacked’ up bundle 
sales by some 300, mostly as 
a result of the fine initiative of 
our Brooklyn readers. 

We think that by intensive 
efforts of our supporters, we 
can, this week, hit at least 12,- 
000 Worker subs and 2,300 for 


_ the daily paper. 


This docs not; of-cowtte, en 
our circulation effort. We be- 
lieve the drive has served to 


to our active 


to report that as of this writ- 
ing, just a few days after last 
week's $110,000 fund campaign 
announcement, there has been 
some response. One worker 
pledges a dollar a week for the 
duration of the drive; a black- 
listed TV actor sends five to 
open up; a farm wife from a 
small Montana town writes she 
wever got started in the last 
campaign, and is no 
in on the ground floor wi 

$10: a P sends $20 
and from New Hamshire comes 
one. A Wisconsin wife sends 
$3.30, her husband now being 
retired, but pledges $2 a month 


men, printers— 
our brothers 
of past generations. 
banners waved for 


Bosses 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


ARE WE likely to see a 
wage cut drive with the co- 
operation of some labor lead- 
ers = through a “Gosser- 
Reuther formula’? That ques- 


tion is being asked in labor ranks 


) ge pee the country today as 
a result of last week’s unveiling of 
a wage-cut formula for the Willys 


sisters 
high 


rights: Sacred names have been 
on those banners—Parsons and 


a Happ as 2 ow 


Rosenbergs. 


Union Square has witnessed 
great gatherings of New York 
City’s workers over these years 
~—in joy and sorrow; in tin 
jubilant mood; and in bitter 
it will — ‘again. G t 
it not happen . Great 
working class orators—Mother 

bs, Foster, Kate O'Hare, 
Ruthenherg, Larkin, Mother 
Bloor, Haywood, Ben Davis_and 
Pete Cacchione, have spoken 
here. I spoke_here first in 1907— 
7 a opr test wey 
oyer ar aywood, in 
Idaho. New banners float on the 
breeze today—young voices are 
raised today. But the class strug- 


gle is the same. The issues are 


similar—to defend the 
labor and the Negro 
defend democracy, to 
Peace 
is the reliving cry of 1954, 
PEACE—“Let there be peace!” 
will be emblazoned on banners 
around the world, in all Jangu- 
ages; under all flags; in all coun- 
tries. In E » Asia, South 
America, Australia, Africa—Peace 
is the slogan of May Day 1954, 
Here, in the citadel of a decad- 
ent, dying capitalism, a mere 
handful of desperate men, dare 
to threaten the human race with 
annihilation. We challenge them. 
Ours is the voice of the majority, 
the other America, the decent, 
civilized, workin# America, that 
wants to be at peace with the 
people of the world. On May 1, 
on Union Square, let us raise our 
voices high, in concert with all 


ieee® 


TELL YOUR shopmates about 
May Day—born in the great eight- 
hour struggle of 1886. Tell them 
its history. Tell them what it 


ee eee 


Hail Willys Pay Cut Deal - 


4 
' 


Motor plant in Toledo put over — 


by vice-president Richard T. Gos- 
ser of the CIO United Automobile 
Workers. _ 

The formula has evoked wide- 
spread attention and discussion in 
the country. It was greeted most 
enthusiastically by employers and 
their press organs. It called forth 
protests and condemnation from 
many local UAW leaders sent to 

resident Walter Reuther of the 

JAW and the CIO, because the 

formula is viewéd as not just Gos- 
sers brainchild. One of the four 
top officers of the UAW, Gosser 
couldn't proceed with the plan 
without as level approval. 

on Toledo a, although 
affecting directly only 7,000 
Willys workers ‘is especially dis- 
turbing because it comes within 
the framework of a general ef- 
fort .by the corporations to stimu- 
late a wage-cut, or at least a stop- 
rais®s i on the 


ledo plan was made public, em- 
ployers and some labor officials 
in a few spots, have followed with 


. 
“S 
<P 


. * a >, 
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HUNDREDS OF UNEMPLOYED DODGE WORKERS at 
the steps of Detroit's City Hall where they demanded immediate 
Common Council action on establishing a public works program. 
Representing some 20,000 unemployed Dodge workers (only 12,000 
remam in the huge plant), the demonstrators earlier had picketed 


the plant with their placards | proclaiming: Unemployment Spreads 


Liberty and Happiness. All out 
on May Day to Union Square! © 


* beth > Se 
ORES 
PS. Ree KE 


Misery—Let Us Work; Jobs Not Weliare; Speedup Means Less 
Jobs; Annual Wage Now or 30-Hour Week with 40-Hour Pay. 
Most have run out of the 20-week unemployment compensation 
payments. They are beset by evictions, repossessions, hunger and 


cold. 


—s 
I ee eres» a 


. wtb wee 


similar examples, 
: * 


IN SAN FRANCISCO, AFL 
unions with 10,000 members in 


the car 
aeciunel % 


: 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


® Last Diteh Fight for Housing 
® Figures Don’t Lie, Mr. Mitchell 


' “A LAST DITCH EFFORT” 


George Meany. He called on 
State Federations and city cen- 
tral labor bodies to contact Sena- 
tors to rescue public housing 
which was slaughtered in the 
House. Meany called for back- 
ing the Maybank amendment 
to the Senate housing bill. 
This amendment would author- 
ize construction of up to 200,000 


public g units a year for 
the ainy 9 | years, Eisen- 
hower’s program calls for only 
35,000 units the House- 


approved measure would end all 


ph 


public housing after this year. 
* 


SECRETARY OF LABOR 


James P. Mitchell knew very 
well that unemployment insur- 
ance claims had jumped at the 
moment that he was telling the 
country that things are improv- 
ing and there is not a thing to 
worry about. Figures released 
by the Department of Labor 
showed that claims for the week 
ended April 10 had increased by 
49,100 to a total of 387,000— 
the highest figure since Jan. 25. 
Another straw: & recent surve 

revealed that 41 percent of U. S. 


families had no savings at all. 
. aah 

SURPLUS FOOD may be 
distributed to Indiana's unem- 
ployed, Gov. George N. Craig 


told a delegation of 25 UE 


members. 
* 


CALIFORNIA'S AFL Labor's 
League for Political Education 
voted to endorse James Roose- 
velt and Rep. Robert L. Condon 
for Congress despite disavowal 
of their candidacies by Stephen 
Mitchell, Democratic national 


chairman. 
* 


FOUR-DAY STRIKE at the 
Camden yards of the New York 
Shipbuilding Corp. was settled 
when the company backed 
down on ing union stew- 
ards and ials for leading a 


FUND for a guaranteed an- 
nual wage has been asked by 
IVE-CIO in opening nego- 
tiations with General Electric. 
1UE will propose that the em- 
ployer put aside five percent of 
payroll for this purpose. Ac- 
tually it would amount to sup- 
plementary unemployment: in- 
surance with the company mak- 
ing up the difference between 
state unemployment insurance 
and normal pay. At same time 
independent UE called for sub- 
stantial wage raises and separa- 


tion pay for laid-off workers in 


negotiations with Westinghouse 
Electric. 


FEDERAL PUBLIC WORKS 
was urged by the convention of 
the Massachusetts Council of the 


AFL, Carpenters. 


— 


brief strike several days earlier. 


-- The Plan to ‘Beuutify’ New York City 


COLISEUM VS. TENANTS 


By AUGUSTA STRONG __ jing, and two luxury apartment neglected flats, five or six stories, 
ROBERT MOSES, chair-|"°™%** without central ‘heating, 


man of the New York.Com- 


No one regrets that they are comw-| white families. 
ing down. “I won't fight for the ments 
houses,” says one tenant. “The, $16 to 


“ 


ing fought for a number of pro- 
labor measures in Harrisburg. 
Both he and Kubacki have op- 


Urge Unity in Fight 
On Police Brutality 


PITTSBURGH. — A demand 
that Allegheny County Coroner 
William D. McClelland immedi- 
ately set the date for an inquest 
into the “alleged suicide” of Aloy- 
sius Spalding, a re found dead 
in a police station here, has been 
raised by the Pittsburgh Civil'in the white communities for the 
Rights Congress, first time into realization that po- 

The demand, contained in a} lice violence has been practiced 
CRC statement urging the white against residents of the Hill com- 
community here to join the munity (the main Negro area—Ed.) 
mounting struggle of the Negro in particular for many years.” 


— od against police brutality, Credit for this awakening of the 
i : ‘white communities must go, the 
“No delay in getting to the bot-| ORC emphasizes, “to the Negro 

tom of these deaths and no. white- | organizations and individuals who 


wash!” 
Involved in the case ~is the] emer the meeting at Bethel 


death of police officer William 
Heagy, whom the police charge 
Spalding killed. 

* 


SPALDING’S DEATH sparked 
a mass meeting of 2,500 citizens 
at the Bethel AME Church in the 
lower Hill section who angrily 
denounced police violence and 
demanded Mayor David Law- 
rence and police officials act to 
stop it. 

The inquest was promised by 
the Coroner following the killings. 
In the intervening weeks Mc- 
Clelland has in no way indicated 
that he will carry out the assur- 
ance. He is rushing about the 
state instead, frantically trying to 
get his campaign for the Dem- 
ocratic nomination for governor 


Army Finds Error in Killing 
Of Gi Escaping from Stockade 


WASHINGTON, -The 
Army said today a soldier killed 
Jan. 10 while trying to escape from 
a stockade at Camp Carson, Colo., 
should not have been confined in, 
the first place. . 

Army Robert Ti, 


Stevens disclosed the conclusions 
of the Fifth Army's _ investigation 


: 


into high gear, with the serge. 
of Judge Michael Musmanno an 
the blessing of some of the state's 
most rabid red-baiters. 


that the mass ——e at Bethel 
AME Church “shocked thousands 


urch’; and “for the expressed 
courage and determination to rid 
| the Pittsburgh community of the 
terrible scourge of police brutal- 
ity.” | 

| THE CRC urged individual and 
group support for the permanent 
co-ordinating committee set-up at 
the mass meeting and for the de- 
mand for immediate discharge 
from the police force of the “15 
brutes who are well known fo, 
sadism and _ brutality.” 

Mal Goode, WHOD commen- 
tator and Pittsburgh Courier 
writer, had stated at the meeting 
his readiness to name them. 


The CRC alos supported the 
demand that more Negroes 
placed on the police force “from 
ithe top down.” 


of the shooting to Sen. Francis 
Case (R-SD). 
‘The investigation followed the 


lings, 26, a Korean veteran from 
Academy, S. D., “who had reen- 
listed. He had been placed in the 
stockade after falling asleep while 
‘guarding two men working in the 
camp pastry shop. 
In ing to escape, Gillings 
kilked with buckshot fired 


two guards, Pfc. Leon Jones and 
‘Pfc. Lloyd Wilbern. Jones fired 
at Gillings from 240 feet and Wil- 
bern from 50. feet. 

Stevens reported these findings, 
among others: ’ 

1—Confining Gillings on _ the 
charges against him was not in 
accord with Army policy. 


2,400,000 public housing units. 
Even at the rate of 200,000 units 
a year, it would take at least 12 
years to fully meet the current 

problem of substandard housing 


. 


ae 


be}f, 


fatal shooting of Pfc. Richard Gil- 


from shotguns by one or both of 


2—Camp Carson was “lax” in 


tion “Committee criticising 
dent sEisenhower for “having been 
less than forthright in meeting the 
imenace of McCarthyism” and call- 
ed on him to 
ership” in the ; 

The report characterized “the 
rise of McCarthyism as -q menace 


ernment.” The President s it 
declared, “restore democratic pro- 
cedures in congressional commit- 
tees and expose the technique of 
McCarthyism.” Not a voice was 
raised on the Wisconsin fuehrer’s 
behalf during the debate. 
THROUGHOUT the convention 
there was repeated emphasis on 
the necessity of labor organizing 


"fits forces politically. In his last re- 


port as president of the federation, 
James L. McDevitt, who is to take 
over the position of national direc- 
‘tor of the AFL League for Political 
pecavetion, warned that the out- 
(look fér passage of legislation in 


‘Hartley Act, is “bleak.” 
“If the Administration gains a 


The CRC statement declared substantial miajority for 1955, you/thing for labor.” 


ed. 
| “Once again,” he stressed, “we 
repeat our previous warning that 
the battle in the legislative halls of 
our nation will continue to produce 
the same type of score cards until! 


may expect some further drastic 
changes for the worse,” he predict-| 


“show greater lead- 


to our constitutional rere Tat 


the present Congre§s favorable to) Devitt 
labor, including changes in the Taft-/ Pennsylvania Association of Manu- 


| 


it 
bottled up in committee. “We bbel- 
ed it,” he explained, “the bill to/standard. 
eliminate unions,” Out of the primary candidates 
“Join with us—give us a hand to who win, the local union’s execu- 
put this job across,” he appealed, |tive board will Select the one to be 
referring to the projected activities|supported in the general election. 
of the league, so we can eliminate} Meanwhile the campaign to get 
from Congress nine (representa-|out the vote will be organized with 
tives). from Pennsylvania whosejeach Central Labor Union to or- - 
record on social and labor legisla-|ganize on the ward and i 
tion is extremely bad!” level along the lines of the Labor 
The nine were not named. ‘League for Political Education. — 
U. S. Senator Edward Martin, |Care is to be taken that each work- 
|Republican, was termed by Mc- er and his family is registered, 
“the best Senator the Workers are t6 be trained how to 


get all friendly voters to the polls 
facturers has had-in all its history. 


on election day. 

'He has never once voted on any-| It will be the duty of local unions 
to raise funds for the league and 

“Labor has come to the realiza-|to publicize its news reports and 
tion that it can be more easily at- other material. 
tacked in legislative halls than on; A primary object of Joseph A, 
the picket lines,” commented Asa|Donough, elected president io re- 
Atwater, who. reported the conven-|place McDevitt upon his retire- 
tion for the Pittsburgh Press. “In ment, Will be, he announced, the 
some respects,” he observed, “it is|organization of a committee of. the 


even more vital than the seasonal leatue in every local union. 


,” according to the federation’s 


— 


’ 
; 


Negro Acquitted — Still Held 


' 


PHILADELPHIA. — Nick Wil-| 
liams, a 30-year-old Negro restaur-| 
ant worker, after six years in a: 
mental hospital, three trials, two 
“signed confessions,” two 12-hour 
stretches of police relay ‘grilling, 
and an assortment of beatings at 
the hands of the police, was clear- 
ed of an eight-year-old murder 
charge here recently. 


Williams was-arrested on March 
9 in 1946 and charged with as- 


saulting three women in the Rit-| 


tefihouse Square area. Then the 


police added an unsolved murder 
to the charges. 


At the recent trial held in, the 
Quarter Sessions Court, it was 
brought out that Williams was 
eaten by a -police officer named: 
Friel, who was “out of town” dur- 
ing the trial. 


‘ 


* 

WILLIAMS, who had no pre 
vious police record, was identified, 
when he was alone in his cell, by 
the women who were allegedly 
attacked, _  ~* in the usual po- 


lice “lin: 

: had no law- 
es before he 
faced Juds,. S. McDevitt, 
who appointed a iawyer who was 

in the courtroom. 
The first “signéd confession” was 
as a result of the physi-| 


: a 


— 


er ree 


: 


cal and mental pressure, just be-' judgment sent Williams to the Far- 
fore the first trial, and'the second | view mental hospital for treatment. . 
was “signed” after Williams, who! After six: years he was released 
could not read or write, was‘con- and Dr. John G. Torney the psy- 
victed the first time. |chiatrist of the Quarter Sessions 
* Court found that the patient had 
AFTER THESE _ convictions;“no chronic psychotic manifesta- 
several civic leaders became aware tions.” | 
of the case and caused psychiatric | Although now acquitted of all 
examination of the accused. Their! charges Williams is still being held. 


North Star 
On South Street 


~TT?T?TTtiTtTtttftfthtbh§hfhhfhh6§beh§ekhhfhhsbehhseh6beThkheh6fehkehksbhsehksehsfehksfehsfehskfhsfthftfffftftf By RK. Hi. B. 
(Continued from Page 16) rise to petty crime, and wil] in- 

tural conditions are poor, but crease with growing unemploy- 
there are plenty of churches, ™¢™ and pressures on the com- 
plenty of tap rooms, with poor munity resulting from further de- 
health conditions. Birth rate, aver-|P™Vation. 
age 21.5; death rate 11.9; TB rate 
from 65.7 to 87.2; syphilis rate 
16.4; still-born rate 27.4; acciden- 
tal death rate as high as 68.1. 

The income in this sectidn 
shows the following: 8,196 per- 
sons have a yearly income of less 
than $500; 4,615 with a yearly in 
come from $500-$999; and 32,345 
with a yearly income from $1,000 
to $4,900, with the largest group 
within the 32,345 group having 
incomes between %1,900 
$3,499 yearly. 


° 


THE ONLY ANSWER official 
agencies have is better coopera- 
tion between the courts and prison 
‘authorities, This  one-sid ap- 
roach has increased intimida\>n, -. 

rassment, and jaili 
but left untouc 


The Negro communities are so 
well “protected” that they ree 
semble an armed camp. 


and | * 
* 


THE HOUSING conditions in| 
is 75-square block section are! ... 


; isrega 
of individual Negro 


at will into tap 


They 
eile ae iia ,|Fooms, hotels, clubs, and on the 


semi-private bath, to $70 for 
and private bath. This 
utilities. And, i 
most 
families 
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behind a four-point program, which it has presented to President Eisenhower, aimed at 


: | % * ) ; é & Fe 
‘av oveey PITTSBURGH.—The million-member CIO Steelworkers union is throwing its weight 
’ 


‘THE WORKER, SUNDAY, APRIL 25, 1954 : fabricating week of March fell to 68 percent/on a short work week. 
and short work weeks for another| of capaicty . . . and almost one-| “Our greatest production sys- 


eo = 
on orp ee ey ee 
: . ies. : opera to meet 
re -§ ww s or ction following: year.|demand of our growing popula. 
| tion. It must, in fact, move con- 


| : ; stantly forward to higher levels 


cial Session! mie ee 


. An Editerial 


IT IS ENCOURAGING to Pennsylvania workers to see the 


ing problems of unemployment become a subject for debate 
g the state's leading politicians and candidates for public 


Among the first political figures to bring the real facts on : we 
gent into the open was George Leader, Democratic or- | ity programs = unin 
tion choice for.Governor. He told a Philadelphia f erieated “All of these onmcnals, taresie- 
ackson Day dinner that the present Republican state administra- ing social welfare benefits taxes 
n has failed to do anything to ease unemployment. He said public works and home cities. 
£250,000 are jobless in the state and Gov. John Fine’s administra~ |;;,. are practical, workable meas- 
tion has no’ ical program to meet the situation. : . {ures geared to reversing the cur- 
Fine, who recently said there was no reason to be “alarmed” | ..7+ business downturm y reduc- 
by the economic situation, apparently, was stung by Leader's at- | ing the existing gap in demand 
— He subsequently came-out in support of a program to com- | “ IN STEET. basic to our 
at unemployment in the anthracite region, which. has 50,000 economy, production x tity: lest 


a 


ALAN MAX 
MANAGING EDITOR, DAILY WORKER 
Lectures on 
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A MARXIST PROGRAM TO FIGHT THE DEPRESSION 


FRIDAY, MAY 14 — 8:30 P.M. 
New Century Auditorium, 124 S. 12th St., Phila. 
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idie workers alone. eT iiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiitiiisiitiiitiitiiiiiiitiitittttttititttt 
’ The best that Fine could. do was “encourage” activities on 


this scoré and pat himself on the back for what he claims to 


> aN 
| ® a 
have done to ease unemployment in the hard coal country. 
' _ Undoubtedly, these public statements reflect the pressure of cu ion e te S on ¢ 
trade unionists who are alarmed by the continuing rise in unem- 


loyment. It means that the heated demands for action by both the 
Receevenaia CIO and AFL and numerous individual labor leaders ; 


e e 8 
are beginning to hit home. 
. It also means that the politicoes know where the votes are | 


and will do a lot of TALKING to appease labor’s demands for 
action on unemployment. TREE ee WHEN it became clear in an-; The prosecution, trying the nine|{course impossible for the defendant 
. Bui now that the-politicians are beginning to TALK about [other witchhunt trial in Washing-| Philadelphia Communist and labor|to prove that 25 years ago he was 
‘unemployment, labor has the task of forcing them to ACT on |ton in 1950 that the government's |leaders for “conspiracy to teach and|not at the place Crouch mentions, 
the situation. . a Sago wae Paul| advocate the overthrow of the gov-|or that Crouch did not give that 
| bee ; rouch, was totally unreliable, pre-jernment by force and violence,” | particular report. But this rot is laid 
LABOR IN PENNSYLVANIA is united around a four point | siding judge Holtzoff exclaimed: “I| cannot point to a single act during|before the jury, and even if the 
program for immediate action: it is calling for a special session jam ‘amazed that (the Department/the period covered by the indict-| judge later instructs the jury to dis- 
of the state legis‘ature to increase unemployment compensation, jof Justice) should employ him as a}ment—the past three years—that is|regard it, the government has done 
~ liberalized relief payments and eligibility, a state public works | member of its staff.” wrong or illegal, Therefore the|its damage by presenting it. Trick- 
ree Pe ag fair os vy. germ: ee! ee SR ae The same shock at the govern-|Prosecution brings in a Crouch to/ery thus is used as a substitute for 
es etme aia Se ba AW yi wie ga i te ; ment’s employment of unreliable. testify on matters that he says took | genuine evidence—which does not 
The Democrats, who claim to te the spokesmen for labor characters was felt last week ast place 25 years = Kor instance, | exist. ; 
shield toa edad % oye atte a epi Of, wwe ioaielatare {Thomas D. McBride, chief defense | Crouch swears that in 1928 he gave| Regardless of how the American 
aiut wetiiol Cow, Pies “4 call « catty sl esl oe counsel in the Smith Act-trial here, |# Teport to a private meeting of |people feel at this moment about 
- tales aa ty ar agp stil Pee made. a masterful court plea that plans which he worked out with the} Communism, as they understand it, 
i stalin bo Laon ak affost fo aaipaclal nob ih the same Crouch, serving his same Red Army for a revolution in the who can doubt but what they will 
It is of particular interest to tradé unionists to see what |Stoolpigeon role, be thrown off the U. S., and. that one of the papsage 8 t this monstrous violation of 
\ Wines SCUlinat Absemeans’s ciadidate for ‘governoe on the (CU. soaks was at that meeting. It is of democratic rights in the courtroom? 


Democartic ticket, DOES on this score. The resentment of many people : I 
’ McClelland, Musmanno and their ilk, do a lot of talking |W4S fanned by a devastating ac- CL. ARK. BUILD 
about their conceyn for labor. Their chance to prove it by |count in the Philadelphia Evening © } 


fighting for labor's demands’ is here. Bulletin of Crouch’s sordid career 


History in our country has shown that no advance by labor {that appeared at the same time Mc- hi 
was won through the kind-heartedness of the big business parties, {Bride was making his attack against 
‘Only labor's persistent struggle can force them to act. the government's use of Crouch. | I 


The newspaper exposure of| ‘pity ADELPHIA. — Mayor Jo-|viduals are taken into considera- 


North Star on South St. Z Crouch, written by the noted col- 
umnists, Joseph and Stewart Alsop,|S¢Ph S. Clark last week came to cligib —— ates ge og 


- lleaves the reader with a sense of| Washington to ask the Senate to a at 
a bs : Pe shame and anger that the govern- hi asa the building of 200,000 both families and unrelated indi- 
, rime ave « ome ment should subsidize Crouch. De-| public housing units in 1955. (Continued on Page 15) 
scribing how he flits from one wit-| But when he appeared before! 4 ~ 
ness box to another to frame inno-/the Senate Bankiny and Currency Survey Shows Only 


| , cent people, the Alsop brothers|Committee he found only one 

Answers aste Why =~ wien Commi, unl te] 2.2% Vacancles 
» ‘THOMAS NABRIED posed to be particularly high], 1oere i not space hereto st siding thousands of, working class m 
: ; : instances when Crouch con-| families. : 

Sunet Cobsmnbt be ake obi the. cenecal wees vf|ttadicted ‘himself, In his statement, which he left 
crime and the Praatinn of youth , a 4 2 with the committee, Clark said the 
throu t the country. In order anne ec “6 ; “teat 
to the reason for these PS, COM ae Ber position to me 
constant outbursts about a “rime |S direct as the Alsops in his con-jneeds of families with an average 
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- But Publishers 
Are Careful Men 


By JOSEPH NORTH - 


THE THOUSAND PUBLISHERS in convention at the 
fabulous Waldorf-Astoria where I saw them in the mass 


ous, There is nothing of them 
that makes you think of the 
Front Page; the movie version 
of the newspaperman. In fact 
if they did not wear the little 
atches of cel- 
la loid with 
their names 
and newspapers 
rinted in neat 
Seles it would 
be hard to dis- 
tinguish them 
from citizens 
who are cash- 
iers in banks 
or trustees in 
building and loan ‘associations. 


You would scarcely _ think, 
looking them over, that they 
are the men who mould the 
thought of 160,000,000. I can 
report that they carry their re- 
sponsibility graciously, at least 
in public. They wear carna- 
tions in their lapels and they 
knock off every once in a while 
to sip a martini quietly. There 
is no air of Armageddon here. 

*: 


NO, THEY ARE not disor- 
derly men, in manner or appear- 
ance, nobody's voice was shrill 
nor did I hear a single boom- 


ing crescendo but then again I 
met no man who faintly resem- 
bled Horace Greeley who found- 
ed the New York Tribune or 
Walt Whitman when the good 

ay poet wrote editorials for 
the Brooklyn Eagle. 

If a 20th Century Isaiah came 
to this castle on Park Ave. to 


ing quietly who 

in, or was he perhaps adver- 
tising some product. For aod 
are much concerned with ad- 


are public men with a public air, polite, unhurried, éourte- 


on the horizon is no larger than 

a mans hand, say about the 

size of John Foster Dulles’. Oh, 

it is nothing to worry about. 
* ‘ 

AND YET, though I dis- 
cerned no Horace Greeley, that 
shrill, scrappy, irascible, bull- 
headed, profoundly alert man 
who created the Tribune™~ and 
who hkl Karl Marx as his 
European €@ditor, still I encoun- 
tered no man who resembled 
Josef Goebbels. 

Now it is true that I did not 
meet the gentry. of the New 
York Daily NeWs nor those of 
the Hearst empire; five of the 
six men to whom I spoke at 
random were publishers of 
small-town newspapers, third- 
class cities in the majority, and 
the man from Maine said, “The 
little city newspapers are not 
the same as the big city news- 

rs. 
yi I know there is a. dif- 
ference, and it is my conviec- 
tion that the — have 
an enormous responsibility for 
keeping up the cold war and 
edging us toward the brink of 
the hot one. Yet I have not in 
what I have read discerned an 
appreciable difference in the 


(Continued on Page 13) 


By ROB F. HALL 
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THE EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION placed some cards, face up, om the 


table last week. One of them revealed that a decision had been made that if 
ting in Indochina, the U.S. will send American GI's to do battle in 


should stop fi 
the jungles 
of Viet Nam. 

Another made it clear that the 
State Department is frankly ex- 
pounding the proposition that 
negotiations between the Soviet 
Union and People’s. China, on 
the one hand, and the West on 
the other, are “futile.” 

These policy statements, com- 
ing on the eve of the Ceneva 
conference (convening April 26) 
which has as one of its aims the 
negotiation ef a peaceful settle* 
ment in Indochina, at worst 
could wreck that conference, At 
best, they place hurdles in the 
way of those who are convinced 
that the road to world peace 


rice paddies 


SHOPPERS TOOK TIME out to sign petitions 


lies along a course of negotiat- 

ing all outstanding issues in a 

meeting of the Big Five powers. 
* 


THE MANEUVERS of Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dul- 
les to torpedo the Geneva con- 
ference are not so obvious at 
first glance. But the flat asser- 
tion that Administration policy 
includes sending GI’s to Indo- 
china “if needed” was bare and 
without trimming. 

Millions of Americans, immedi- 
ately comrehending the threat 
of “another Korea” are bombard- 
ing their local newspapers and 
their Congressmen with letters 
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of protest (See page 4). 

In Chicago, 12,000 packing- 
house workers at a noonday 
FDR memorial rally April 20 
voted to condemn top. figures 
in the Eisenhower Administra- 
tien for “whooping it up for 
war in Indochina. 

And one result, already regis- 
tered, is that Dulles has felt it 
necessary to try to reassure the 
people by saying that sending 
troops to Indochina is “un- 
likely.” 

The blunt exposure of U.S. pol- 
icy was made by vice-president 
Richard Nixon. He delivered hig 


(Continued on Page 13) 


d literature. asking President 


Eisenhower to outlaw the H-Bomb, at 34th Street outside of Macy’s last week. The peace 
action was the work of a women’s group of the New York Peace Council. For more de- 


‘tails on voices for peace see Page 4. 


— 
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WE'RE GOING into the 
final week of.our 1954 circu- 
lation drive. 

At the request of several 


of readers, this 
final week, been designated 
National Mobilization Week. 


x 


Hf 


s 
4 


1 i 


nter the Last Lap 


do so will throw himself into 
the campaign in his locality, 
plugging away  unceasingly 
right up through May 2. 

If just 1,000 of our readers 


It will take determination 
hard work, but we think it 
be done and it will be a - 
did contribution to the cause 


pase 13 is as of April 20). We 
ve also jacked up” bundle 
sales by some 3,000, mostly as 
a result of the fine initiative of 
our Brooklyn readers. 

We think that by intensive 
efforts of our 


rolling now. 


to report that as of this writ- 
ing, just a.few days after last 
week's $110,000 fund campaign 
announcement, there has been 
some res . One worker 
pledges a dollar a week for the 
duration of the drive; a black- 
listed TV actor sends five to 
open up; a farm wife from a 
small Montana town writes she 
never got started in the last 
campaign, and is now comin 
in on the ground floor wit 
$10; a Philadelphian sends $20 
and from New Hamshire comes 
one. A Wisconsin wife sends 
$3.30, her husband now being 


retired, but pledges $2 a month 
regularly. There are others, too. 
We expect it will really start 


——_, 


rallying cry . 
does not belong to money chang- 
ers, business men, peanut poli- 
ticians. It belongs to labor. Its 
: | worn pave- 
ments have 
been hallowed 
by the march- 
ing feet of car- 
 penters, bakers, 
painters, butch- 
ers, milliners, 
garment work- 
ers, longshore- 
men, printers— 
Dae our brothers 
and sisters of past generations. 
- On high their banners waved for 


here. I spoke here first in 1907— 
at a monster meeting for 
Moyer and Haywood, in jail in 
I . New banners float on the 
breeze today—young voices are 
raised today. But the class strug- 
gle is the same. The issues are 


decad- 
ent, dying capitalism, a mere 
handful of desperate men, dare 
to threaten the human race with 
annihilation. We challenge them. 
Ours is the voice of the majority, 
the other America, the decent, 
civilized, working America, that 
wants to be at peace with the 
people of the world. On May I, 
on Union Square, let us raise our 
voices high, in concert with all 


fate 


8 
E 


Ty 


So 
Z 


eration—for jobs, for democracy, 
for peace, for freedom. 


grea 
hour struggle of 1886. Tell them 
its history. Tell them what it 


iffy 


gainst 

Taft-Hartley.. Let our 
and sisters all over this lar 
the world rejoice to know that 
the New York of Wall Street 
Foley Square, in the New ¥ 
of the’ United Nations, there is 
an Bast Side, a Harlem, a Chel- 


aaa § 


Union Square another Gramercy 
Park. This is ours—labor’s. We re- 
assert our right to iton May Day. 
We reaffirm -our right to Life, 
Liberty and Happiness. All out 
on May Day to Union Square! 


bosses 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


ARE WE likely to see a 
wage cut drive “with the co- 
operation of some labor lead- 
ers — through a ‘Gosser- 
Reuther formula’? That ques- 
tion is being asked in labor ranks 
throughout the country. today as 
a result of last week's unveiling of 
a wWage-cut formula for the Willys 
Motor plant in Toledo put over 
by. vice-president Richard T. Gos- 
scr of the CIO United Automobile 
Workers. 

_ The formula has evoked wide- 
spread attention and -discussion in 
the country. It was greeted most 
enthusiastically by employers and 
their préss organs. It called forth 
protests and condemnation from 
many local UAW leaders sent to 
pop Walter Reuther of the 

AW and the CIO, because the 
formula is viewed as not just Gos- 
sers brainchild. One of the four 
top officers of the UAW, Gosser 
couldn't proceed with the plan 
without top level approval. 

The’ To formula, although 
affecting directly only 7,000 
Willys workers is especially dis- 
turbing because it comes within 
the framework of a general ef? 
fort by the corporations to stimu- 
Jate a wage-cut, or at least a stop- 
raises campaign, on the claisn 
that such is the cure for the 
economic downturn. Since the To- 
ledo plan was made public, em- 
ployers and some labor officials 
in a few spots, have followed with 
similar examples. 

* 


IN SAN FRANCISCO, AFL’ 
unions with 10,000 members in 
the car repair and servicing field, 
announced they decided to forego 
a raise or even some fringe gains 
because “ is no use putting 
more companies out of. business.” 
The, Bachmann-Uxbridge Worsted| 
chain unilaterally put into effect 
a 15-cent hourly wage cut in its 
Organize and unorganized plants 
forcing a strike in two of its New 

mills. American Wool- 
en served a demand for a cut of 
21% cents an hour. 

Significantly it is. in 

ae union leaders had 


: 


textile 
sought | 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 


low level of 1932. . 
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HUNDREDS OF UNEMPLOYED DODGE WORKERS at 
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the steps of Detroit's City Hall where they demanded immediate 
Common Council action on establishing a public works program. 
Representing some 20,000 unemployed Dodge workers (only 12,000 
remain in the huge plant), the demonstrators earlier had picketed 


the plant with their placards proclaiming: Unemployment Spreads 


Misery—Let Us Work; Jobs Not Welfare; Speedup Means Less 
Jobs; Annual Wege Now or 30-Hour Week with 40-Hour Pay. 
Most heve run out of the 20-week unemployment compensation 
payments. They are beset by evictions, repossessions, hunger and 


cold. 


— = —_—- 


THE WEEK IN L 


ABOR AFFAIRS 


° Last Ditch Fight fer Housing 
° Figures Den’t Lie, Mr. Mitchell 


“A LAST DITCH EFFORT” 
to save ic housing was urged 
upon by AFL President 
George Meany. He called on 
State Federations and city cen- 


tral labor bodies to contact Sena- 


tors to rescue public housing 
which was slaughtered in the 
House. Meany called for back- 
ing the Maybank amendment 
to the Senate, housing bill. 
This amendment would author- 


public housing after this year. 
* 
SECRETARY OF LABOR 


James P. Mitchell knew very 
well that unemployment insurt- 
ance claims had jumped at the 
moment that he was telling the 
country that things are improv- 
ing and there is not a thing to 
worry about. Figures released 
by the Department of Labor 
showed that claims for the week 
ended April 10 had increased by 
49.100 to a total of 387,000— 
the highest figure since Jan. 23. 
Another straw: a recent survey 
revealed that 41 percent of U. S. 


families had’ no savings at all. 


* 

SURPLUS FOOD may be 
distributed to Indiana's unem- 
ployed, Gov. George N. Craig 
told a delegation of 25 UE 


members. 
* 


CALIFORNIA’S AFL Labor's 
League for Political Education 
voted to endorse James Roose- 
velt and Rep. Robert L. Condon 
for Congress despite disavowal 
of their candidacies by Stephen 
Mitchell; Democratic national 
chairman. 

* 

FOUR-DAY STRIKE at the 
Camden yards of the New York 
Shipbuilding Corp. was settled 
when the company backed 
down on suspénding union stew- 
ards and officials for leading a 
brief strike several days earlier. 


FUND for a guaranteed an- 
nual wage has been asked by 
IUE-CIO in opening nego- 
tiations with General Electric. 
IUE will propose that the em- 
ployer put aside five percent of 
payroll for this purpose. Ae- 
tually it would amount to sup- 
plementary unemployment in- 
surance with the company mak- 
ing up the difference between 
state unemployment insurance 
and normal pay. At same time 
independent UE called for sub- 
stantial wage raises and separa- 


tion pay for laid-off workers in 
negotiations with Westinghouse. 


Electric. 
+ 


FEDERAL PUBLIC WORKS 
was urged by the convention of 
the Massachusetts Council of the 
AFL Carpenters. 


The Plan to ‘Beautify’ New York City 


, } man of the New York. Com- 


ROBERT MOSES, chair- 


ing, and two luxury apartment 
h 


ouses. 


The real 


project site, who look at 
and wonder 


‘some without central 
problem, however, 


2 : - ' hs . 
‘eal] the Coliseum ‘situation the 
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COLISEUM VS. TENANTS 


neglected flats, five or six stories,;“most brazen” and “most flagrant 


‘are some Puerto Ricans, 


they are com- 
ing down. “I won't fight for the 


houses,” says one tenant. “The 
‘thing with us is relocation. We're 


ith eviction. Even if they 
to 


heating, |disgrace” of all. 


The majority of tenants who 
have to move are Negroes; there 
a few 
white families. They live in — 
ments where they now pay from 
$18 to $32 a month rent. 

have been assured in 
notices from their landlord that 


sey ipa prada 

| McCaffrey, listed seven 

Se 
plants in icago Ww 

‘discha i past 

executive 


BURNS said he had sent copies 
of his letter to Eisenhower, the 
NAACP and the Urban League, 
the latter ge ar saw recently 
having cited Harvester Com- 
pany y for what it called its excel- 

t fair employment practices. 


jin 1952, 
| process of law, it is clear that your 


vs. Ni 
Negroes. In his letter to McCaf. 
frey, Burns said: 

“Inasmuch as your subordinates 
discharged Negro leader Harold 


A Saal tabulation showed that this 
Velde received 16,000 less votes! 
on April 13 than he did two years 


ago in his own party primary. 
In fact, the outcome of the pri 


e bulk of anti-Velde votes 
‘were gk fatale woe 
_|Tect effect on the outcOme—in the 


Ward, the financial secretary of 


rks,) mary could 


murder durin 
t waiting for due 


plant managers are still following 
the discriminatory pattern that was 
established in the Ward case.” 


|issue in the election. 


-| Democratic primary. 


Although Howard S. Beeney 
was unopposed for Congress in the 
Democratic primary, he received 
almost 11,000 votes. The voting 
ran as follows: 


have been an on 
stronger rebuke to Velde-ism if 
more voters had gone to polls, if 
more voters had gone into the Re-~ 
publican primary, if more folks in| 
the 18th Congressional District 
had been told what was the real 


CHICAGO.—Final results in two 


The union leaders discharged 
are Clifton DeBerry, executive 
board member, Local 108 Mc-' 
Cormick Works; Felton _ Lyles, 
Grievance Committee member, 
Local 108, McCormick Works; 
Albert Broadway, Ulysses Robin- 
son, and Otis O'Neal, Stewards 
Local 108 McCormack Works; Ed 
Jameson, ‘Grievance Committee 
member Local 107 West Pullman 
Works; George Brazier, Steward 
Local 101 Tractor Works. : | 


Burns, said, “The company's re- 
fusal this week to reinstate Robin-. 
son, a McCormick Steward with, 
24 years service and O'Neal, an-| 
other steward at- McCormick, was 
an inhuman judgment th that threw | 


Elections . 


(Continued from Page 16) 


ing up behind Helen Kelleher 
against Rep. Richard W. Hoff, 
man in the 10th Congressional 
District, which takes in some of 
the western suburbs. 


Two downstate contests draw- 
ing much interest are in the 18th - 
Congressional District (Peoria 
area) where Rep. Harold H. 
Velde will come up against Dem- 
ocrat Howard S. Beeney, and in 
the 19th Congressional District | 
(Quad-Cities) where Rep. Rob- 
ert B. Chiperfield will run for 
re-election against Democrat 
John M. Kerwin. 


} 


for greater Negro representation. 


‘and Rev. T. J. Griffin both fell 


‘important legislative races—in the 
2nd and 29th Senatorial Districts 
—revealed the growing movement 


in- various Chacago communities. 
Though Dr. Joshua M. Brown 


far short of winning election, their 
campaigns had _ significant high- 
lights. 

Progress in this Negro repre- 
sentation struggle may ‘be far too 
slow. And yet, these campaigns 
‘revealed vividly once again why 
this fight must be made. 


The lower West Side district 

and the near North Side district 
are both areas of. sizeable Negro 
population. “Democratic machine 
| strongholds which send lily-white 
delegations to Springfield by means 
of corrupt election tactics with 
‘widespread vote-stealing and vote- 
buying. 


The records of these legislators 


Small But Important Gains for 
Negro Representation Struggle 


in Springfield is generally that of 
complete disregard for the needs 
of the people in their own districts 
in ‘terms of housing, welfare, 
gro rights, schools, utilities. 


The campaign for Dr. Brown 
‘was seen as an important break- 
‘through in an area where the peo- 
ple are only now beginning to 
unite for political action. 


* 


THIS was the first time that a 
Negro has’ ever been a candidate 


‘in this district which has changed 


Oe tee me 


Day Rally to 


d Friday 


; CHICAGO. — A celebration of 
labor's holiday, May Day, will 
take place here on Friday evening, 
April 30, 8:00 p.m. at Milda Thea- | 
tre Hall, 3140 S. Halsted. 
- William L. Patterson, executive 
of the Civil Rights Con- 
and nationaly-known fighter 
- and labor rights, will 


: 
: 


3 Ras annually cele- 
sox Brg day which commem- 
orates the ei day struggle. 


wil dey that the Haymarket frameup 
veloped here, with the subse- 
quent execution of four labor mar- 
tyrs. 

Milda Hall, where the celebra-, 
tion takes pdace, is not far from 
the scene of the strike in 
1886 at the McCormick 
Works, which led to the first May 
Day celebration. 

‘Labor's May Day Committee, 
sponsors of the affair, announced 
that there will be entertainmént 
and- other featured speakers. Ad- 
mission is 35 cents. 


It was in the course of that strug- 


ree cacato — 1 WEEK ONLY! 
» oer he 


Re aennyn gene epanceveneneeney ms 


10. West ‘Madison near Radda: 


oe 


| 


Ne- | ‘campaigns to come—the aldermanic 


so much in composition in recent tee for Negro Representation. Rev. 
years. Griffin was endorsed by the Illi- 


In this election there were nois Stat Federation of Labor and 


threats against the life of the can-| by the Chicago Sun-Times. 
didate illegal voting of West Street} The campaign centered on such 


THUS, if :you combine the anti- 
Velde vote, that of Allison and 
Beney, it comes close to one 
Velde’'s total. In fact, Velde po 
only 1,156 more votes than did the 
two anti-Velde candidates. . 

However, elections dont “pay 
off” on the basis of such fi 
And the only real point illustrated 
here is the failure of the anti- 
Velde voters who are normally 
Democrats to cross over into the 
R lican primary. 

is proved to be one of the 
greatest problems the labor move- 
ment in*the 18th District election. 
The large vote for Beeney came 
from the heavily industrial Peoria 
and Pekin areas. 
* 

THE UNIONS found it diffi- 
cult to sell their members on’ the 
idea of voting in the Republican 
primary—especially in a period of 
rising indignation against . the 
GOP administration in Washing- 
ton, 

While both the AFL and the 
CIO unions have stressed the im- 
portance of defeating Velde, tradi- 
tional party lines wefe a deterrent. 


“floaters,” the open paying of vot-|issues 4s housing, civil rights, 
ers, illegal “help” given to voters|schools, Rev. Griffin proved to 
in’ the polling places by precinct ‘be an effective and vigorous cam-| 
captains and election officials. In|paigner who personally rang door- 
spite of all this, Dr. Brown is ed | 
sidered to have run well and ac- | meetings with voters. 
tually received many more than| Although lacking sufficient 
the 1,300 votes that were recerd-| forces to” eurb very much of the '* 
ed for him. fraudulent election practices used 
‘Dr. Brown's 
considerable headway in bringing 
the issues to the people and in| 
juniting the Negro, Spanish-speak- 
ing, labor and progressive white 
forces in the area. 


* 


THE churches played a consid- 
erable role in the campaign, as 
did a number of labor and com- 
munity organizations. Many com- 
munity and block groups were ac- 
tually “discovered for the first! 
time in the area and joined in ac- | 
tively. Some .of these groups are 
seen as the basis for building ef- 
fective precinct organization in the’ 


paign varried several precincts and | 
‘made a good showing in the im- 
portant west side of the district. | 


The campaign wound up in high | 
spirits, with the active workers! 
‘satisfied that some important gains 
had been made. Instead of de-' 
moralization over the size of the 
vote, there was the feeling that the 
‘community is now better prepared 
for the coming aldermanic elev- 
tions. | 


| 


| 
! 


| 


contest next year and the heats. | 
lative fight two years hence. 


How progress develops in this, 
Negro representation fight is illus-| 
trated by the comparison between. 
the 2nd Senatorial District and 
the 29th Senatorial District cam- 


paigns, ot 
Rev. T. J. Griffin secured almost | “nicageoans Visit 
St. Lovis Trial 


“vee as neg! votes on did Dr. 
rown—even thou Y 

a considerably wa org wn CHICAGO, — A delegation of 
Rev. Griffin polled over 2,500 nine Chicagoans, from the' Wash- 
votes, agaisnt a top vote of about | ington Park Open Forum, last: 
10,000. week attended sessions of the Smith 
Act trial in St. Louis, Mo. 


A BIG POWER PEACE PACT NOW! 


* 


HOWEVER, this is an area | 


Mrs, Arlene Ward, delegation’ 
which has background of ment 
and united struggles on issues, f leader, brought greetings from Chi-| 


independent political action fae! cago’to the five defendants. “There 
fight for Negro representation. will be no defendants tomorrow if 


The campaign here was initi- there are more defenders today,” 
ated by the Non-Partsan Commit-|she said. 


| 


‘SHOP TALK 


: 
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: 


ole me A 


BIG BATTLES are going on at Harvester. an tes Woe, | 
the fight is contioning agaiost speed-up on the esvcesbly Lees, wich 
the compan arora gy gs To ny moving the | 


local gen eal Pete eee coe 
layoff. 


lower paid workers. 
so <'The ‘company: hit back with diciplinary lyolie-theow days fr 


‘each of the 20, anthtwo weeks.Jor the steweptherss:):ci:ice eles. QU 


bells and held scores of informal 


campaign made) ‘by the machine, the Griffin cam- | 


: 


vote. 


the line in addition to the recent 


Also, the Democratic organization 
in * Beg areas worked against a 
“cross-over, and urged a big vote 
for Beeney, who will face Velde 
in the general elections this fall. 

In Peoria County, the largest of 
the six counties in the district, the 
combined vote of Allison and 
Beeney was greater than that of 
Velde. This was also true in Taze- 
well County. And Beeney’s com- 
‘paratively high vote was topped in 
both these counties by the vote for 
Sen. Paul H. Douglas, the unop- 
nosed Democratic candidate for 
U. S. Senator. 

Here’s how the vote ran in Peo- 
‘ria County: 


e 


The labor movement also faced 
a number of other problems in 
registering the maximum vote for 
Allison. _ At the Caterpillar plant 
and several other plants, senee 
numbers of workers are transients 
or people who have come in dur- 
‘ing or since World War II who 
have never qualified themselves to 


A sizeable number of Caterpillar 
workers are farmers or commute 
to homes far-out in the rural areas. 
This resulted in great difficulty for 
the unions in guaranteeing that 
these workers went to the polls. 

* 


THE MOST decisive weakness 
of the Allison campaign proved to 


‘be the lack of a vigorous and ag- 


aressive fight on the main issue, 
McCarthyism. 
The campaign activity stemmed 
‘from three sources: Allison’s own 
campaign headquarters; the AFL 
‘and CIO unions; the Citizens Com- 
mittee for Responsible Represen- 
tation, an organization of liberals. 
Only the Citizens Committee 
eat major stress on the McCarthy 
issue to the extent that voters were 
really able to distinguish important 
differences between Velde and Al- 


To the limited extent that the 
election was actually a test of 
Velde’s record, the Illinois witch- 
hunter received a repudiation and 
: sharp decline in votes. 


| 
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Ill) told Local 758 that “I quite 
subscribe to i puedes thinking,” add- 
ing that he was particularly con- 


Rep. Thomas S. Gordon (D- 
8th © pledged to “do every- 


A 


declared: 

“Mr. Secretary, we feel you 
are stumbling around in over- 
‘size boots, waving figurative 
H-bombs, and tottering on the 
very brink of total disaster with- 
out even knowing it.” 

The local warned that “We 
may get into the quicksand of 
another Korea or, at worse, we 
may get into the full-fledged 
hydrogen war to end wars... 
and incidentally, civilization as 
‘we know it.” 

* 


IN ITS MESSAGE to Dulles, 
the UAW-CIO local pointed to 
its stand against “communism,” 
adding that “we ‘are dedicated 
to fighting communism cease- 
lessly.” 

The letter posed the question 
as to whether further involve. 
ment in the Indochina war 
couldn't lead to another world 
war. “Would wiping Indochina 
off the face of the earth with 
hydrogen bombs solve the prob- 


_ tem of the political attraction of 
world communism for the colo- 
Bee ag eon the local asked. 

tter pledged political 
‘ction to block further war 
moves. “We intend to let our 
representatives in Congress know 

ae we feel about your beat- 
the war tom-toms,” the lo- 

| told Dulles. 

THE FULL TEXT of the let- 
ter to the Secretary of State was 
distributed through the Har- 
vester plarit here, with the head- 
ing, “The Bull in the Indochina 


Mi sid hack tc, Wee. Bee: 
tary, that just as Big Business 
ee er 


Local Rips | 
-U.S.War Moves 


MELROSE PARK, Ill.—The big UAW-CIO Local 6 at the International Harvester 
plant here this week sent to Secretary of State John Foster Dulles a blistering protest 
against the pro-war. Administration moves in IndoChina. The local’s nett to sical 


_ Richard. W. ote 10m 


Dist). 
. Timothy P. Chnchiass (R- 
) ected his | 
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THE WORKER, SUNDAY, APRIL 25, 1954 


JOE NORTH TO SPEAK HERE AT SUB DRIVE WINDUP AFFAIR 


This: is the beginning of the 
final week of The Worker cir- 
culation drive, the beginning of 
the big final push to clinch the 
Illionis goal. 

The intensive activities, be- 
ginning now, will reagh a cli- 
max next Sunday afternoon, 


May 2, after a day of sub-can- 


vassing. 

Those participating in the 
final push will be treated to a 
Victory Buffet Supper at 5:00 
p.m., at the 
Culture Center. 

As an added treat, Joe North 
is flying to Chicago to appear 
at this affair. North is the popu- 


Creek-American - 


lar columnist, the writer of “As- 
signment USA.” which appears 
on the front page of The Work- 
er each week. 

The week's events begin with 
a mobilization on Sunday, Aug- 
ust 25. Teams will also be can- 
vassing every night of the com- 
ing week, The final effort on 


Sunday, May 2 is expected to 
decide whether or not Illionis 
makes the grade, 

As of last Monday, here's the 
way things stood. Illionis had 
turned in 1,026 Worker subs 
against a goal of 1,300; 142 
Daily Worker subs against a 
goal of 300. 


The following statement was issued this week 


Communists Pledge Fultillment 
Drive as Weapon Against McCarthyism 


tribution, far more than we sometimes realize. 


of Sub 


by the Illinois State Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party. 


The current crisis in the. circulation campaign 
of The Worker can not be viewed lightly by the 
Communist Party of Illinois. 


The effort to complete this drive is no sep- 
arate from the main political obligations of our 
party nor from. the critical problems of the 
American people in this period. 

Our entire country is locked in a war of ideas 
—a war between truth and confusion. Will Mc- 
Carthyism and fascism win out? Will the by- 
partisan war clique succeed in drawing our coun- 
try into their sinister plans in Indochina and in 
Europe? Will the Big Business-dominated ad- 
ministration in Washington saddle the working 
class with the full burdens of the growing econo- 
mic crisis? 


It is on these and other crucial issues that 
great battle is now taking place for the minds of 
the American people. 

In this battle for the truth, The Worker and 
the Daily Worker have made a tremendous con- 

1 


Open Battle with M 


Sen. Joseph McCarthy's recent raging against the 
Daily Worker is excellent proof of its ellective- 
ness against the confusion mongers. 

The circulation of The Worker is small, but 
its influence is magnified tenfold through the 
political work of its readers in the shops, in the 
communities. 

That is why we can not stand by and see a 
decline of the circulation. We can not allow the 
loss of a single reader and we must do our utmost 
to help secure new readers now. 

Our party will join in the teams being organ- 
mn for this Sunday, April 25 and next Sunday 

ou | 2. We will participate in this National . 
Mobilization Week which winds up the drive 
with daily canvassing and special efforts on these 
two week-ends. 

We ask that every party organization take 
steps to guarantee the completion of the drive 
in your area, in your industry, 

We call upon every member of our party, our 
friends and supporters, to join unsparingly in the 
effort to put this Worker drive over the top! 


arthyites 


For 10 Illinois Congress Seats 


CHICAGO.—A fight has al- One of the most bitter elec- oe oa AE ada 6 agen beg 


ready opened this week follow- tion struggles is shaping up in 
ing the Illinois primary over 10 the Second Congressional 
4 


head of the Ilinois GOP the House un-American Com- 


icket, Joseph T. M 


pose Rep. William E. McVey. 
A broad coalition is also . 
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But Publishers 


Are Careful Men - 


By JOSEPH. NORTH 


THE THOUSAND PUBLISHERS in convention at the 
fabulous Waldorf-Astoria where I saw them in the mass 
are public men with a public air, polite, unhurried, courte- 


ous. There is nothing of them 
that makes you of the 
Front Page, the movie version 
of the newspaperman, In fact 
if they did not wear the little 
tches of cel- 
uloid with 
their names 
and newspapers 
rinted in neat 
etters it would 
be hard to dis- 
tinguish them 
from citizens 
who are cash- 
‘fers in banks 
or trustees in 
building and loan associations. 


You would scarcely think, 
looking them over, that they 
are the men who mould the 
thought of 160,000,000. I can 
report that they carry their re- 
sponsibility graciously, at least 
in public. They wear carna- 
tions in.their lapels and they 
knock off every once in a while 
to sip a martini quietly. There 
igs no air of Armageddon here. 

* 


NO, THEY ARE not disor- 
derly men, in manner or appear- 
ance, nobody's voice was shrill 
nor did I hear a single boom- 


ing crescendo but then again I 

met no man who faintly resem- 

bled Horace Greeley who found- 

ed the New York Tribune or 

Walt Whitman when the good 
y poet wrote editorials for 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


If a 20th Century Isaiah came 
to this castle on Park Ave. to 
cry, “What of the Hydrogen 
Age, brothers? How can you 
sleep of nights?” it would not 
be the place or time. The 
probability is that they would 
turn from the pro wonder- 


on the horizon is no larger than 
a man’s hand, say about the 


size of John Foster Dulles’. Oh, 
it is nothing to worry about. 


* 


AND YET, though L dis- 
cerned no Horace Greeley, that 


' ~ shrill, scrappy, irascible, bull- 


headed, profoundly alert man 
who created the Tribune and 
who hired Dr. Karl Marx as his 
European editor, still I encoun- 
tered no man who resembled 
Josef Goebbels. 

Now it is true that I did not 
meet the gentry of the New 
York Daily News nor -those of 
the Hearst empire; five of the 
six men to whom I spoke at 
random were publishers of 
small-town newspapers, third- 
class cities in the majority, and 
the man from Maine said, “The 
little city newspapers are not 
the same as the big city news- 
papers,” 

Now I know there is a dif- 


ference, and it is my convic-. 


tion that the newspapers have 
an enormous responsibility for 
keeping up the cold war and 
edging us toward the brink of 
the hot one. Yet I have not in 
what I have read discerned an 
appreciable difference in the 


(Continued on Page 1 3) 
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By ROB F. HALL 


THE EISENHOWER AD 


should stop 
the jungles 
of Viet Nam. 

Another made it clear that the 
State Department is frankly ex- 
pounding the proposition that 
negotiations between the Soviet 
Union and Peoples China, on 
the one hand, and the West on 
the other, are “futile.” 

These policy statements, com- 
ing. on the eve of the Geneva 
conference (convening April 26) 
which has as one of its ai 
negotiation of a peaceful settle- 
mient in Indochina, at worst 
could wreck that conference. At 
best, they place hurdles in the 
way of those who are convinced 
that the road to world peace 


lies along a course of negotiat- 
ing all outstanding issues in a 


meeting of the Big Five powers. 


THE MANEUVERS of Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dul- 
les to torpedo the Geneva con- 
ference are not so obvious at 
first glance. But the flat asser- 
tion that Administration policy 
includes sending GI's to Indo- 
china “if needed” was bare and 
without trimming. 

Millions of Americans, immedi- 
ately tomrehending the threat 
of “another Korea” are bombard- 
ing their local newspapers. and 


their Congressmen with letters 
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| MINISTRATION placed some cards, face up, on the 
table last p ih One of them revealed that a decision had been made that if 


French 


ting in Indochina, the U.S. will send American GI's to do battle in 
rice paddies 


of protest (See page 4). 

In Chicago, 12,000 packing- 
house workers at a noonday 
FDR ‘memorial rally April 20 
voted to condemn figures 
in the Eisenhower Administra- 
tios for “whooping it up for 
war in Indochina. 

And one result, already regis- 
tered, is that Dulles has felt it 
necessary to try to reassure the 
people by saying that sending 
troops to Indochina is “un- 
likely.” 

The blunt exposure of U.S. pol- 
icy was made by vice-president 
Richard Nixon. He delivered his 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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SHOPPERS TOOK TIME out to sign petitions and read literature asking President 
Eisenhower to outlaw the H-Bomb, at 34th Street outside of Macy’s last week. The peace 
action was the work of a women’s group of the New York Peace Council. For more de- 
tails on voices for peace set Page 4. 
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WERE GOING into the 
final week of our 1954 circu- 
lation drive. 


LH 
ante 


nter the L 


do so will throw himself imto 
the campaign in his locality, 
plugging away  unceasingly 
right up through May 2. 

If just 1,000 of our readers 
throughout the land — and we 


. eens 
sonal goals of five Worker sub- 
scriptions and one for the Daily 
Worker, we can make our goals. 
It will take determination and 
hard work,-but we think it can 
be done and it will be a splend- 
did contribution to the. cause of 


our Brooklyn — readers. 
We think that by intensive 
efforts of our 


to report that as of this writ- 
ing, just a few days after last 
week's $110,000 fund campaign 
announcement, there been 
some response. One worker 
pledges a dollar a week for the 
duration of the drive; a black- 
listed TV actor sénds five to 
open up; a farm wife from a 
small Montana town writes she 


‘never got started in the last 


campaign, and is now coming 
in on the ground floor with 
$10: a Philadelphian sends $20 
and from New Hamshire comes 
one. A Wisconsin wife sends 
$3.30, her husband now being 
retired, but pledges $2 a month 
regularly. There are others, too. 

We expect it will really start 
rolling now. 


— 


ers in New York City for 
the past 69 years. It is the 
rallying cry today. Union Square 
does not belong to money chang- 
ers, men, peanut poli- 
ticians. It belongs to labor. Its 
ae: Worn  pave- 
ments have 
been hallowed 
by the march- 
ing feet of car- 
penters, bakers, 
painters, butch- 
ers,  milliners, 
garment work- 
ers, longshore- 

men, printers— 
our brothers 
- and sisters of past generations. 


Jones, Debs, Foster, Kate O'Hare, 


Ruthenberg, Larkin, Mother 


here. I spoke here first in 1907— 


at a monster protest meeting for 

er and Haywood, in jail in 
Idaho. New banners float on the 
breeze today—young voices are 
raised today. But the class strug- 
gle is the same. The issues are 


is the slogan of May Day 1954. 
Here, in the citadel of a decad- 
ent, ying 


O 


annihilation. We challenge them. 
Ours is the voice of the majority, 
the other America, the decent, 
civilized, working America, that 
wants to be at peace with the 
people of the world. On May 1, 
on Union Square, let us raise our 
voices high, in concert with all 


eration—for jobs, for democracy 
for peace, for freedom. 
+ 


TELL YOUR shopmates about 


‘May Day—born in the great eight- 


hour struggle of 1886. Tell them 


its history. Tell them what it 


Hid | 
§ a 


to know that in 
New York of Wall Street and 
: in the New York 
of the United Nations, there is 
an East Side, a Harlem, a Chel- ‘ 
sea, a Bronx, a> Brooklyn, a 
eens, of millions of workers. 

o chains or keys will make our 
Union Square another Gramercy 
Park. This is ours—labor’s. We re- 
assert our right to it on May Day. 
We reaffirm our right to Life, 
Liberty and Happiness. All out 


on May Day to Union Square! 
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On high their banners waved for 


Bosses Hail W 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


ARE WE likely to see a 
wage cut drive with the co-_ 
operation of some labor lead- 
ers — through a 


Reuther formula’? That ques- 
tion is being asked in labor ranks 
throughout the country today as 
a result of last week’s unveiling of 
a wage-cut formula for the Willys 
Motor plant in Toledo put over 
by vice-president Richard T. Gos- 
ser of the CIO United Automobile 
_-Workers. 
. The formula has evoked wide- 
spread attention and discussion in 
the country. It was greeted most 
enthusiastically by employers and 
their press organs. It called forth 
protests and eondemnation from 
many local UAW leaders sent to 
resident Walter Reuther of the 


AW and the CIO, because the _ 


formula is viewed as not just Gos- 
ser’s brainchild. Ome of the four 
top officers of the UAW, Gosser 
couldn't proceed with the plan 
without top level approval. . 

The Toledo formula, ‘although 


“Gosser-~ . 
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HUNDREDS OF UNEMPLOYED DODGE WORKERS at 
the steps of Detroit's City Hall 
Common,Council action on establishing a public works program. 


where they dematided immediate 


Representing some 20,000 unemployed Dodge workers (only 12,000 
remmam im the huge plant), the demonstrators earlier had picketed 


the plant with their 


proclaiming: Unemployment Spreads 


illys Pay Cut 
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Misery—Let Us Work; Jobs Not Welfare; Speedup Means Less 


Jobs; Annual Wage Now or 30-Hour Week with 40-Hour Pay. 
Most have run. out of the 20-week unemployment compensation 
payments. They are beset by evictions, repossessions, hunger and 


cold, 


a eee ee ee 


affecting directly only 7,000; 
Willys ,workers is especially dis- 
turbing because it comes within 
the framework of a general ef- 
fort by the corporations to stimu- 
Jate a wage-cut, or at least a stop- 
raises campaign, on the claim 
that such is the cure for the 
economic downturn. Since the To- 
ledo plan was made public. em-| 
ployers and some labor officials 
in a few spots, have followed with 
similar ieee ager : 


IN SAN FRANCISCO, AFL 


‘unions with 10,000 members in| . 


the car repair and servicing field, 
announced they decided to forego 
a raise or even some fringe gains 
because “there is no use putting 
more companies out of business.” 
The Bachmann-Uxbridge Worsted 
chain unilaterally put into effect 
a 15-cent hourly wage cut in. its 
organize and unorganized plants 


THE WEEK 
® Last Diteh 


IN LABOR AFFAIRS 
Fight fer Housing | 


® Figures Den’t Lie, Mr. Mitchell 


“A LAST DITCH EFFORT” 


tral labor bodies to contact Sena- 


tors to rescue public housing 
which was slaughtered in the 


public housing after this year. 
* 
SECRETARY OF LABOR 


James P. Mitchell knew very 
well that unemployment insur- 
ance claims had jumped at the 
moment that he was telling the 
country that things are improv- 
ing and there is not a thing to 
worry about. Figures released 
.by. the Department of Labor 
showed that claims for the week 
ended April 10 had increased by 
49.100 to a total of 387,000— 
the highest figure since Jan. 23, 
Another straw: a recent survey 
revealed that 41 percent of U. S. 


families had no ‘savings at all. 


* 

SURPLUS FOOD may be 
distributed to Indianas unem- 
ployed, Gov. Gearge N. “— 
told a delegation of 25 U 
members. 


CALIFORNIA’S AFL Labor's 
League for Political Education 
voted to endorse James Roose- 
velt and Rep. Robert L. Condon 
for Congress despite disavowal 
of their candidacies by Stephen 
Mitchell, Democratic national 


chairman. 
* 


FOUR-DAY STRIKE at the 


‘Camden yards of the New York 


Shipbuilding Corp. was settled 
when the company backed 
down on suspending union stew- 
ards and officials for leading a 
brief strike several days earlier. 


FUND for a guaranteed an- 
nual wage has been asked by 
IVE-CIO in opening nego- 
tiations with General Electric, 
IUE will propose that the em- 
ployer put aside five percent of 
payroll for this purpose. Ac- 
tually it would amount to sup- 
plementary unemployment in- 
surance with the company mak- 
ing up the difference between 
state unemployment insurance 
and normal pay. At same time 
independent UE called for sub- 
stantial wage raises and separa- 
tion pay for laid-off workers in 
negotiations with Westinghouse 
Electric. 

* 

FEDERAL PUBLIC WORKS 

was urged by the convention of 


the Massachusetts Council of the 
AFL Carpenters. 


forcing a,strike in two of its New 
England” mills. 


American Wool-/ The Plan to ‘Beautify’ New York City 


en served a demand for a~tut of. 
21% cents an hour. 


it is 


with wage-cuts By AUGUSTA STRONG 


sr ap A wae alle ap- 
Ps) Toledo, t scrip- 
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ROBERT MOSES, chair- 


man of the New York Com- 


COLISEUM VS. TENANTS 


‘ing, and two luxury apartmentjneglected flats, five or six 


| houses. 
The real problem, however, 


the project site, who look at 


where they will go. 


some without 


central 


their eviction slips, and wonder|ing down. 
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| “The fight for lower bail is part 
SD rabid ede wight nn. hu Z | 
Oo y titution ' Support | : filling to fight for a 
establish outright fascism. Adri . 
“Even Me og bail. loans are be- ——— Anpual Wage for the 
ght! method of anti-Comniunism, the|ing raised for the Michigan Smith! | 
loats for the Civil Rightslooti's ef warp by-seop’ daskortionlincreasingly neresenry ( appeal t 
iS liective of ste ; ingly necessary to a to 
Bail F eee Charlevoix Build- F betio democrat bers the all who oppose McCarthyism to 
, Detro ‘ : ude to full-fledged fascism. _| participate in a public campaign for 
iventy thousand dollars bail es court’s decision came on/a substantial reduction in bail” 


‘was Thursday for Philithe heels of the hi -publicized| Such appeals should be address-| 
Schatz. Schatz helped in the fight Brownell speech highly indicated|ed to U. S. Attorney Fred Kaess, HARLOW H. CURTICE got th biggést bonanza last year ever 


to lower bail and free the other| eactionary' uildin id a GM president: $637 in stock Salari 
four—Saul Wellman, Tom Dennis, nap eee Set = : haere Eee ng. ers stwe us awards to 62 lier ied Suen aa Siatane Fer, 


beng arora JOBLESS COMPENSATION LAW siecscwazs Sang tec, Sunt 


have : 
in | they have the right 
to napa io . 


| under. reasonable bail to 
it mst= “os CONSIDERED INADEQUATE . 
<ourts. | UNEMPLOYMENT in Flint jumped from 3,600 on Feb. 15 


Bm dacaed ag saat nh LANSING. — Concerted labor,’ Other labor gains: 26 instead of Pee > Fe gece gga pr to oe percent of the labor force. 
flection of McCarthyism. In sanc-|Presure won an improved jobless a rived eget - gre hin ae ee ort Sring. the usesl spesonel uptum. 
’ * ' : . 1: |For dependants other than children; | * 
near coset ametanecscc All arm oe ge jaw “hoa a eligibility of women laid off after THE NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE Dealers Association figures 
effect, taken another step to de- eG ot ee returning from a pregnancy leave.| 587 new car dealers went out of business in the first three months 
‘A "all the American people of Michigan CIO president August} Most of the proposed ftishhook’| of this year, up from 382 in the like 1958 months. “This is the rough- 
eos cherished and long fought-for Scholle pu. it-it “falls far short of amendments in the original Repub-| est retailing period I’ve seen in 40 years in the business.” one dealer 
basic democratic right—reasonable what is needed.” lican Teacher Bill were dropped told the Wall Street Journal. Another told how with increasing up- a 
hail. ag Maximum benefits . schedules|from the final version—although a; employment and declining overtime pay, losses from repossessions 
“By embracing the McCarthyite|¥eTe raised from $27 to $30 for ajnew clause will rule out collecting; on used cars exceeded profits on new car sales. 
itcienl ~.—|single worker and from $35, to $42jof retirement or pension benefits * 


Willys Pay Cy ‘ for a worker with four dependants|and unemployment aid at the same THE TWO-MILLIONTH: VEHICLE came off the assembly 


but maximum requirements for|time; and. the period in which a| | : 
these benefits were also raised— worker under “temporary layotf lines last week yust one week later than last year, With how many 


from average weekly earnings of at/need not actively seek other work| fewer workers? And working how many fewer hours? The statistics 


Hit by local least $51.01 to $75.51. was cut from’ 30. to 15 days. | showing the inroads of automati6n and just plain speedup are not 


. 


available. 


UAW Leaders P eace Actions, Letters Protest _ AFL CHRIS-CRAFT aha won five and six cent wage boosts 


last week after more than a month of strike. 


© 
DETROIT. — Gleeful front-page H-Bomb Th eat Indochina * 
J i THE CLEVELAND CIO called on all affiliates to prepare 


stories last week showed what the 
big —— press here ¢ ate DETROIT. — Phe threat of H-|ized cop OE ee for “sympathetic assistance” to UAW workers on strike since Oct. 
about the agreement of foledo|\bomb annihilation and a newjions and in the cobalt bomb as de- 3 . 
Wlilys workers to take a pay cut.|“Korea” in Indochina is arousing|scribed in your article. . . . We 19 against Park Drop Forge. Last Wednesday more than 3,000 UAW 
workers defied club-swinging policemen and helpéd the strikers 


The UAW International released|ever-greater sections of Michigan’s|must, regardless of dur differences; 
a statement by. vice-president Rich-| population to fight for peaceful in- with the Soviet Union, sit down as} turn back most of the scabs mobilized by the AFL Blacksmiths. The 


ard Gosser claiming that this was|ternational settlement. intelligent humans and discuss these; Cleveland AFL denounced the Blacksmiths Union’s scab-herding and 


would now be able to increase its} Michigan Peace Council, 301 Alger, and talk until accord and perma *. 
and more than make up|Detroit 2, arranged to distribute a|@nt peace are finally attained. WAGE HIKES for all Detroit city workers were asked last week: 


the loss with an eventual bonus. leaflet calling for action to eutlaw And this scathing comment from The “CIO 20 ae ie 
"ID. J. Parkhurst: ‘ in ‘linia proposed cents, the Municipal Employes Association 
The fact remains that more than|the H-bomb. These created consid 7 J sete a 16- » and the AFT. 15 cents. 


half the 7,000 Willys workers will|¢rable interest on Good Friday and 3 Rips ren 5 ether siicidte z 


take a five to 10 percent cut now|Easter Sunday at several churches : 
wl len transfer acy reg Toh land downtown theatres. of destruction of war. The H-bomb THOUSANDS OF SIGNATURES have aleady been collected to 
has democratically extended the 


tive system to straight time. The leaflet proposed that its mes-| + Fuge wae niger SAE * nominate State Sen. Charles Diggs, Jr., as Democratic candidate for 

The Detroit News editorially)sage be transmitted to vacationing|1). ,ower-mad who make war and| U- S. Congress in the 13th C. D. in the Aug. 3 primary. . . . Gov. 
found UAW Local 12's decision Congressmen—Rep. Machrowicz, ; the profit-hungry who gain from| Williams vetoed a bill which Diggs had charged would sabotage 
reassuring,” but put its finger on/C. D., TR. 5-1200; Rep. O'Brien, vn now also be found in the slum clearance and public housing by requiring a referendum te pe?- 


mbers|13 C. D., WO 1-6471; Rep. Rabaut | | 
what is worrying UAW inembers 14. D. TU 2.1600. Roe. Dingell: ashes of war. It is a truly demo-| i tax exemption on the property involved. Now it’s a matter of 


“Competitive wage cutting, if|15 C. D., UN 1-7348; Rep. Lesin- 1 mite teh | convisicing legislators to uphold that veto when the Legislature re- 
to " the News wrote, “evi-|K, _ aa eee Rep. sa Le y of Farm) °° May 13-14.... State Rep. Cora Brown has already an- 
dently could lead on to disaster for|™“”- Mee 2095; Rep. nounced her candidacy for U. S. State Senate in Diggs’ district— 

living standards, first, of indus- Dondero, 18 C. D., LI 10426. | Rpietion Doubted the Third. 


trial labor, ultimately of us all.” Members of the Women’s Inter- 
hetiodal League for Peace and Free- B g CIO Weeklies 
dom were urged to: “Arouse people} FLINT.— Two CIO weeklies — 
us . atch i to speak out ggainst Hbomn tests the Flint Weekly Review and the 
has in textile. and further involvement in the In-|Lansing Labor News—last week 
“I don't think industry needs the|dochina war ; and to write Presi-| questioned the legality of the forci- @ 
of labor leaders to run its busi-/dent Eisenhower, Secretary Dulles,/ble eviction in Lapeer ape es : 3 Send news, advertisements, sub- 
Ford Local 600 presi-/Senators and Represen the two aged Ziegenhardt brothers. scriptions for ichi 
Cari Stellato. _ “oppose sending troops of any kind; They point out that the Michi- tion to Wm. Allan, editor, 2419 
ere will be no wage cuts for/to Indochina; urge cease-fire andjgan Supreme Court had given the W. Grand River, Detroit, 1. 
ple,” asserted president Joe|referral of question for negotiation| green light to Mrs. Grace White, Phone: WO 4-1965. 
and vice-president “Pat”!to Geneva conference or reconven-| Lapeer attorney who claims to have . - 
Local 8. “It is not = Res of Pah perce + oppose —— the contested property,| 
t any corporation,|H-bomb tests evelopment.” jonly to start an ejection suit. 
ot diatin, te = Instead ‘she skirted the demo- Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
. 7 cot Bak Rong dyson Me 2 DETROIT WORKMEN'S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


First Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
. Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


WwW Arth sak Ph D.lolished “the de of 
rote ur W. M D. “the great crusa evict- || 
Ibion: : ing two defenseless old men.” 


Shep in pereen or bby mail at the 


BERENSON BOOKSTORE 
2419 Grand River, Detroit 1 
2 New titles include: 
The Negre in Southern Agriculture by Victor Perle 
_ Laureates of Imperialism by Herbert Aptheker 
| _ March of Labor for Apeil : 
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DETROIT.—The desperation of, 
some 20,000 unemployed Dodge 
workers overflowed last 
morning, when hundreds 

| _ tthe plant and boarded 
~ ‘THE WORKER, SUNDAY, APRIL 25, 1954 ‘|buses to place their demand for 
i Sa a al : — immediate public work before 


OP Record ” Wis aieaty edie now Gi cou 
An Editorial és wall pheien vine wees 
a apne neg age pee age a 
mod pai poeay eT Le ey ge ey 
Ce ren? : sip FE yy: Dhgewsstgr es kwon 
latin Leaps is de Mises, Werden have oil tho snopes cee to nal ee er 
tionally the COP offers MeCarthyism, Prouksthe poor proneratien |,D0282 Main News, local organ, d F-do not have nothing left to get 
for an H-bomb war of extermination; here it shows callous disre- |lotters of caniiebined soa he | off, oe. 


gard for the most elementary needs of the people. which highlight the urgency of their/three children and if I don't wefeay a company $200. The other 


AS = 
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Take unemployment. The ClO-sponsored bill, which would |situation. day I called them and told them 
have raised unemployment compensation to at least 50 percent of * that I didn’t have the money to pay 
a worker's average pay, was too munificent for these Republican | A BODY shop worker with seven iesithem. . . . They wouldnt give me 
puppets of the big auto corporations. years’ seniority writes: “I had to i time to get any money to give them. 

* Or take FEPC. The Republicans bottled up the bill’ in a Re- |move out from the — Project... | They told me to sell what I got and 
publican-controlled committee which refused to reléase it—although |because I was getting behind onjhis pawned watch would be sold,|then pay them. . . . As you know 
it probably would have been passed if it had hit thé floor. my rent and other bills. People took/and writes: “I'm behind in every-}$27 doesn't go very far. 
us in in their four room house and|thing. . . . I am willing to work} “I have managed to keep up my 


Labor's Initjativ e | we are staying in a basement. Now| anywhere doing anything. I will ap-jrent so far, but if that unemploy- 
te any kind of help. I have|ment compensation runs out before 


Labor took the initiative in the fight for unemployment com- |they are telling. us to move out) pre " 
‘ian ; | because they always find fault with all my insurance. I get called back to work I wont 
pensation and FEPC, A mass state CIO and UAW woataliy’ ar ths a aa a fir ree | A woman. tr rker, writes:/even be able to keep that up. I go 


f i uary h people’s wish : 
dalatinds ieontion Full ee wt aol! cog eae te Repub- | =--:! ech — wae a one = 4? a he out ge! apening and a7 ng 
’ . use I hind on my bills every /|thr ants. usban work, but if you havent got som 
tican: unemployment compensation bill and called for support of the sm B: t dont Salts where to y- . . « L also have atkind of skill they won't even talk 


Democratic-s} i Bi " ; f 
lowed. ey ee pomcenyy, turn and I can’t move out if I don’t'son that is totally disabled. . . ./to you. 


. Local ano Ramee resolutions 86 oe mass meetings : GPs A 
calling upon the Legislature to pass these vital measures, climaxed | 3 
sien Be Workers Gird to Upset Cardy s 


The Democratic Party bloc in the Legislature has to its credit 


i FERC Devt Nepe igs wenn ocean AB hor Aim at May Hearings 


The actions forced a split among the Republicans and wrest- : ta 
tone DETROIT.— With. Rep. Kit, Fellow unionists are being invit-;of Michigan and chairman of the 
ed. the small concessions included in the final version of the com- Clardy’s witchhunting Un-Ameri-led to Jhear inspiring records of|local Labor Youth League, sub- 


pensation bill. ; 
The weakness of labor's fight was that it did not sufficiently in- |“*" subcommittee scheduled to|Coleman a eT Cant cg iin og 6c the Clardy 


th :-and-file >whi _ jopen much-postponed hearings here (Liberty Reco 
ea = ang Se eee eangeex May 3, subpenaed UAW members| Detroit 38, $5.50) and of the-Na-| “] will not cooperate with the 


‘TI . Fii { CIO > ssed t] ; »s.timent i ] ti llin issued a fact sheet showing that tional Guardian Forum on the Fifth committee in any way. To coop- 

fore ainda state-wide lobby in Lansing. Yet representatives of the |‘the whole history of the Un-Amer-|Amendment (17 Murray St., Newlerate with the committee would be 

International Office of the UAW succeeded in side-tracking this,  |icam Committee is one of running York 1-$1) and of the California)to contribute to the destruction of 
i : interference for the companies|hearings which so discomfitted the|our constitutional rights.” 

54 Elections against the union. witchhunters (also available at) 74. University of Michigan's 


The Lansing record highlights the need to develop a farmer- |, They cite resolutions. against| Guardian—$5.50). ¢ |Student Legislature is on record 


labor alliance if the needs of both workers and farmers are to be met, |the committee adopted here by * against subjecting a student to Uni- 
Thousands of Michigan farmers are feeling the whip-lash of the UAW Locals 174, 659,.735, 190, yasr WEEK’S Ford Facts re-|versity discipline “merely because 


Republican program to cut price supports. Flint and Jackson have |742, 651 and 600 in the course Of] ,,oduced the Star Building mem-| he has been called to testify, or be- 
pointed the way to fight back—Flint with its Sovehioens labor-farm- | fight-back campaign. They cite}}erchin resolution against the com-|cause of refusal to testify. 
er. committee, Jackson with the CIO supporting a strike of dairy denunciations of the committee by| mittee. It explains why subpenaed “ 
farmers. | ar national labor conventions and inionists must use the Fifth Amend- Wayne Students 
The Lansing record’ especially underlines the importance of leaders. ment in order not to turn informer; | 
_ labor initiative to defeat the Fergusons, the Clardys and all the In addition to local union reso-jcharges that the committee’s ac- Def yy MeCarthy 
Republican enemies of the people in 1954. lutions, the fight-back campaign|tivities “create disruption and dis-| 
Republicanism has become synonymous with McCarthyism, |here has taken many forms. sension within labor unions’; and. In Feather Drive 
in. Michigan as elsewhere, The’ Republicans are following up their | Subpenaed workers have written|that its true intent is “to divert) DETROIT.—Long after the sup- 
miserable showing in the Legislature with Clardy’s witchhunt in |letters to their shop papers, to fel-| workers’ attention from the real is-| 1) of some 3,000 green. feathers 
May and Ferguson's steering of national GOP policy into witchhunt |low workers and. neighbors—and sue facing them: the fight for full 
_ channels in order to divert the people from real issues in the | were encouraged by the warm sup- oe CS increase of unemploy-|#24 green feather buttons gave’ out 
elections—unemployment, depression, war. -- - port they have been accorJed, ment its, loss of civil liberties,|!ast Wednesday, Wayne University 
~ The Lansi shows, in summary: . Committees of support have! war, discrimination.” students continued to clamor for 
| ® The for labor initiative in the national elections; with |been formed around some individ-| Tho star Building workers re-| more. 
tens of thousands active in the ranks of CIO-PAC and AFL-LLPE. "solve to join other unions and or-| The campus Council on: Rights 


: na ee uke was. ' ize the ganizations calling for the commit-|and Reform, which sponsored the 
for labor-Negro unity, particularly to win Negro ionists impli tee to stay out of Detroit; to call) anti-McCarthy green feather drive 
ashington as well as Lansing. ivisi i for abolition of the committee; to) with Student Council's okay, is 


WwW . 
for demonstrative actions involving the unem- | These committees are ask the UAW-CIO executive board 

~ np geennic ye wig ctor Month oan ibid 6 reeil likely to launch. & snew alter the 
lend moral support to the lits condemnation of the committee|SP™™S recess. 
laed unionist who pled ide|and: “If the committee does come| A declaration by CORR accom- 
Ito Detroit that we all possible; panying each feather, asserted: 


pees eee 0 members call- “We are unalterably opposed to 
ed to testify. tyranny and thought control, es- 


are scheduled for the period of the| ANN ARBOR. — Mike Sharpe,|Pecially that which has manifest- 
hearings. graduate student at the University.ed itself in McCarthyism.” 


© NO. TROOPS TO INDOCHINA! 
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